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JOURNEY JERUSALEM, 


SACRED LOCALITIES—OITY OF THE GREAT KING* 


BY DR. J. FP. BARCLAY. 


We present our readers with a few 
interesting sketches from Dr. Barclay’s 
great work on Jerusalem. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs James Challen and Son, 
Philadelphia are gaining an enviable 
reputation as publishers of a superb 


*This magnificent volume is for sale at our 
office, and will be sent, postpaid, on reecipt of 
the retail price, Viz: Cloth 33,46; Library £00; 
ifalt-calf 4,50; Turkey gilt $5,00. | 


and standard work; and have suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the hard times, tt 
giving it an extensive circulation. 
Few spots in all the domain of sacred 
topeyraply are more interesting to the 
Gentile believer than the place of the as- 
sumption: and although we are entirely 
dependent upon a few merely allusive 
paragraphs in the Scriptures for all we 
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know concerning this interesting spot, 
yet fortunately the language 1s 80 spe- 
cific that its locality can be ascertained 
with great certainty. I’rom this indis- 
putable authority we learn that the spot 
whence the Savior ascended on high 
was on Mount Olivet;—that it was not 
only on this mountain but from a por- 
tion of it lying a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney from Jerusalem; and that it was 
“as far as to Bethany.” (Luke xxiv. 
50.) Now the place to which tradi- 
tion awards the honor of being the last 
‘to receive the impress of our Divine 
Master’s feet, is on Mount Olivet, it 
is true (and so are many other eleva- 
tions just as eligible); but is neither 
“as far as te Bethany,” nor is it a 
“‘Sabbath-day'’s journey from Jerusa- 
lem.” The spot now venerated as the 
place of ascension, over which a por- 
tion of the monumental church of the 
‘{{mpress Helena stands, is only about 
one thousand and thirty-five yards or 
rather more than half a mile from St. 
Stephen’s Gate, by the path usually 
traveled, and the same distance from 
the “Golden Gate’’ in the Haram wall, 
now closed. Now this is only half the 
usual estimate of a sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney, and considerably less than the 
smallest computation made upon any 
data whatever. We must, therefore, 
look for some spot on Mount Olivet, 
thus distant from the wall of Jerusa- 


lem: and several such places can be 


found, both north and south of the 
present traditionally accredited station. 


But the sacred narrative requires that 


wt should be not only a Sabbath-day’s 
journey, but ‘‘as far as to Bethany” — 


even unto Bethany. Now, it happens 


that there is not a more decided] 
‘marked prominence 02 Mount Olj- 
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vet than the hill impending over the 
ancient ‘‘City of Dates,” to the top of 
which is exactly one mile from St. 
Stephen’s Gate, the present place of 
egress from the city to Bethany, and 
from the Golden Gate also in the an- 
cient Temple wall. The secluded 
shelter afforded by one of the large 
projecting rocks that crown the top of 
that sterile, desolate eminence is just 
such a retired spot as it might be sup- 
posed the great Teacher would select 
for the delivery of his last charge to 
the Apostles—sufficiently retired yet 
easily accessible. It may be objected, 
however, that this spot is not ‘‘even 
unto Bethany’’—the town lying about 
five hundred yards below, But may 
not the Evangelist have meant the 
boundary of Bethany, instead of the vil- 
lage stxelf? Such a view of the mat- 
ter would amply satisfy the demands 
of the case. But still I incline to the 
opinion that Luke meant either the vil- 
lage itself or its immediate suburbs. 
And fragments ef columns lying about 
the remaining foundations of houses in 
the scarped rock just below the south- 


east brow of the hill, which is here 


rather precipitous, indicate that the 
suburbs of Bethany once extended rath- 
er farther towards Jerusalem in this 
direction than at present, so that the 
traveller on foot WOGTdalm ost reach it 
at the end of ai tnile; wiitreto 
around the broad oad, he must travel 
nearly two miles, for the distance is as 
of old, just fifteen furlongs. How pre- 
posterous is the idea entertained by 
some of the out-and-out advocates of 
tradition—that the suburbs of the vil- 
lage of Bethany should extend three- 
fourths of the way to Jerusalem—thus 


making the suburbs of the capital only 
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one-fourth as extensive as those of a 
little village! The summit whence I 
cannot but believe the Redeemer to 
have ascended on high, is within a hun- 
dred yards of the direct foot-path lead- 
ing from Jerusalem to Bethany, but 
yet is quite retired and out of the way. 
Instead of being conspicuously situated 
in full view of all Jerusalem, like the 
site now reputed the place of ascen- 
sion, it is entirely out of view of the 
present city, and could never have been 
seen from any part of ancient Jerusa- 
lem, except, perhaps, a small portion 
of Mount Zion. Here a meeting with 
IIis disciples would have been alto- 
gether in consonance with the custom 
he seems to have observed after bis re- 
surrection—of appearing only to His 
disciples, and to them only in the re- 
cesses of mountains, on the retired sea- 
shore, or in closed réoms. But such 
retirement could never be found in such 
a fertile, prominent, and public spot 
as that» now regarded as the place of 
ascension.* It is not a little singular, 
that a spot possessing so fully all the 


requisites Indicated by the case, should — 


never before have been regarded as the 
place of ascension. So satisfactorily 
demonstrable is the proposition, that I 
never feel better assured of occupying 
ground once trodden by the adorable 
Redeemer, than when I am here; un- 


Jess it may be, when passing over the 


narrow neck of land which connects 
this clevation with the main body of 
Olivet ; for over this thin isthmus, 
where all the varying paths between 
Jerusalem and Bethany necessarily be- 
come coincident, he must have passed 
many an evening and morning in jour- 
neying between the two places, as his 
custom was. It ix thus perceived that 
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the physical features of the neighbor- 
hood singularly concur with the testi- 
mony of the inspired eye-witness, to 
prove that m this instance (as well as 
in others when tested by reason and 
Revelation) oral tradition is as ground- 
less and unreliable as the “baseless 
fabric of a vision;’” for if Luke knew 
anything of the matter, it.is utterly 
impossible that the site pointed out by 
the finger of tradition can be the true 
place of ascension. 

Perhaps there is not, om all the wide 
earth, another Sabbath-day’s journey 
so richly suggestive of the future, or 
s0-replete in. soul-stirring reminiscences 
of the past, as the foot-path from the 
ILoly City to. the Mount of Ascen- 
sion. | 

American Crristran Misstox.— 
Perched upon a. bold, rocky promon- 
tory of Mount Zion, at an elevation of 
ninety-one feet above the present level 
of the Tyropccon, is a eluster of rudely- 
constructed houses, now occupied as 
the premises of the Americar Chris- 
tian Mission. ‘This spot is undoubtedly 
one of the most notable Tocalities about 
the Holy City, though heretofore it 
has failed to attract the attention not 
only of tourists and pilgrims but of 
professed antiquarians and topograph- 
ers. 

This lofty cliff was the great bulwark » 
of the ancient city of the Jebusites, 
being unquestionab'y the onghold’’ 
of Zion, where King David was so 
derided by the king of Jebus in the 
taunting language of msult and 
defiance—‘‘|Uxcept thou take away the 
blind and the lame, thou shalt not come 
in hither—thinking David cannot come 
in hither.”’ 

This commanding situation must 
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AMERI SAR CHRISTIAN MISSION PREMISES, 


have been 2 very important one, 


whether in the possession of heathen, 
Jew, or Christian; and accordingly we 
Jearn from Josephus that It was suc- 
cessively the site of the royal palaces 
ef the Davidian, Asmonean, and Her- 
odian dynasties of Israel. Herod the 
Great, however, required & larger arca 
for the display of his magnificent 
designs; and hence he erected another, 
and perhaps sti}l more sumptuous pal- 
ace near the ‘Tower of Hippicus (which 
he seems mainly to have occupied }, on 
the site of the present splendid Angli- 
can Church and Consulate—quite on 
the opposite side of the city. But not 
only did Herod Agrippa (called king ) 
have his magnificent palace on this 
identical spot, but also built by its side 
another for his beautifal but meretri- 
cious sister, Berenice, so unsparingly 
satirizek by Juvenal—before both of 
whom, as well as Festus, Felix, and 
Drusilla, Paul delivered his celebrated 
address at Cisarea. Here also, was 
the famous hall “for feasting and com- 
potations,” to which the great Jewish 


historain thus alludes: ‘ ‘King Agrippa 
built himself a very large dimng-room 
in the royal palace in Jerusalem, near 
to the portico.” And traly it was a 
most delightful prospect. ‘I'he beauti- 
ful, purplish, chatoyant mountains of | 
Moab and Azmmon, bounding o part 
of the horizon at the distance of twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles; the hallowed 
ridge of Olivet forming the remainder 
at the distance of a mile. ‘Then only 
ene hundred and fifty yards distant was 
the gorgeous 'Temple, ‘‘exceeding mag- 
nifieal, and of fame and glory through- 
out all countries,” crowning Mount 


‘Moriah. The deep gorge of the 'Tyro- 


pxcon, at that time, perhaps, about two 
hundred feet below the palace, adorned 
_by the magnificient Xystas Porticos 
which lay below—the towering Castle 
of Antonia loomed aloft on the north, 
and on the right were Ophel, Kedron, 
Siloam, En-rogel, &c. Immediately 
aljacent on the north was unquestiona- 
bly situated the ‘“Armory of Solomon,” 


or House of the lorest of Le- 
banon.”’ 
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The east end of the palace was con- 
nected with the Temple by that cyclo- 
pean bridge so often mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, spanning the Tyropceon, and 
forming a noble highway between Mo- 
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riah the colossal remains of which are 
still to be seen at its abutment against 
the Temple wall—the highway or ‘‘as- 
cent’? of Solomon, so much admired by 
the Queen of Sheba. 


THE SERAI THE RESIDENCE OF THE MILITARY GOVERNOR—ON 
THE SITE OF FORT ANTONIA, 


Beneath the area of the present Mosk 
of Omar are to be seen immense rock 
galleries. 


About midway the easternmost range 


of arcades, we were shown the rock in 
which Solomon tortured the demon. 
The guides informed us very gravely 
that some of the faithful, conceiving 


the idea that there was treasure con- 
-cealed in it, attempted to get at the 


contents by means of a pickaxe; but 
the first-blow caused the devil to cry 
out, ‘‘Let me alone.’’ And, sure 
enough, they did; nor has any one 
been since found with courage requi- 
site to the task of repeating the exper- 
iment! Its height is six feet, its 
length four and a-third, and its breadth 
three and three-fourths; and is pre- 
cisely like those now serving as pedes- 
tals to the Triple Gate piers. Hun- 


dreds of small pyramidal piles of 
stones are seen all about the floor—the 
Ebenezer memorials of devout Mos- 
lem devotees from the ends * the 
earth. 
Judging from appearances, these 
piers may all be ascribed to Solomon 
or his immediate successors, though the 
vaults are apparently more modern. 
At the Tripple Gate, the floor within 
coincides with the surface of the ground 
without; but at the south-east angle it 
is about twenty-two feet higher. 
Substructures of el-Aksa.—Imme- 
diately within the double gateway, usu- 
ally called ‘‘*Huldah’s Gate,’ is a ves- 
tibule or entranée-hall fifty feet long, 
and forty-two wide, which is the width 
of the passage throughout. In the 
centre of this hall, is a monolithic col- 
umn of the ordinary limestone of the 
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country, six and s quarter feet m diam- 
eter, and twenty-one fect high, with 
foliated capital of no special order, but 
yet tasteful, from the top of which 
spring the arches that support the four 


domes, composing the ceiling. There 


are four white Corinthian columns at- 
tached to the doorway—one to each 
stde of each door; but they are by no 
means well paired. From between the 
two middle Corinthian pillars, a pier 
projects inward about twelve feet, whose 
termination Is pilfar-shaped. At the 
middle of the northern end of this hall, 
Is an oval pillar, whose diameters are 
six feet-eight inehes by four feet six 
inches, in the midst of a flight of steps 
once extending the whole breadth of 
the room; but now only to be seen on 


its western half, those on the eastern 


side being concealed by some large 


blocks. of Jewish stones, and a modern 


Turkish wall. The entire workman- 


ship of the vaulted passages is charac: 
teristically Jewish, with the exception 
of some trifling Turkish additions and 
altcrations. 
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But the lower room or 
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THE OLD PORTAL, 


vestibule te the passage has been con- 
siderably Romanized; and. the entabla- 
ture onthe exterior must atso be referred 
to Roman architects. The idea is en- 
tertained by some, that much of the 
farmiture and treasures of the ancient 
Temple lie concealed on one side or the 
other of this passage, and aclosed door 
om the eastern side of the vestibule 
seems to indicate that there is vacant 
space between this passage and that of 
the ‘Tripple Gateway. But none of the 
keepers of the Haram are of that opin- 
ion; nor had they even heard that there 
is any void space westward of the pas- 
sage. 

An attempt to penetrate the wall on 
the west of the vestibulum has been 
made, and half a dozen large—stones 
removed from the interior face; but 
whether the remaining thickness of the 
wall was found too firmly fixed to~be 
removed, or has been partially removed 
and (no vacuity being found) was re- 
placed, I could not learn—the attempt 
not having been made in modern times. 
The suggestion that hidden treasure 
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might be concealed in that un- 
known place, so excited the good 
Effendi’s curiosity, that he expres- 


sed his intention to explore it, should 


st not prove utterly impenetrable. 
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“Tun Fourrars Srauap.’—A few 
hundred yards up the shallow valley, 
above the old Saracenic castle at the 
head of Solomon’s Pools, the traveller 
may discover, amongst the luxuriant 


THE FOUNTAIN SEALED. 


growth of weeds and grass, a large 
round reck, which he will find on in- 
spection, to close the mouth of a shaft 
of masonry; leading to a subterranean, 
reck-hewn room, containing a foun- 
tain. This, tradition confidently as- 
serts, 1s the celebrated fountain to which 
the Wise Man compares his spouse— 
“A spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 


(Cant. iv. 12.) Nor can the tradition 
be disproved. The united strength of 
many men is required to unseal the en- 
trance. The accompanying engraving 
gives a correct view of this interesting 
fent-room, which, in all probability was 
constructed by Solomon—being 
main source from which the pools 


derive their supply. 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 
Original.] 


A pestre to enlarge the sphere of 
our action—to exercise a controlling 
and extensive influence upon the con- 
duct and character of others—to con- 
tribute largely to the moulding of the 
minds of men and shaping the desti- 
nics of nations, is perhaps one of the 


‘most laudable impulses that ever stim- 


ulated the youthful mind. It is the 
great power that calls into action those 
energies of our nature that ennoble and 
exalt our species in the scale of created 


beings. But like many other passions 


that inflame the human breast, unless 
judiciously directed and restrained with- 
in its proper limits, it becomes a fire 
that feeds upon the vitals of its victim 
and radiates its withering heat on all 
that comes within its reach. Not a 
few in whom this passion predominates, 
imagine that they can see in the murky 
distance an indescribable something 
that will gratify all the cravings of our 
nature, and so enamored do they be- 
become of this creature that has en- 
chanted them, that however much they 
may quicken their pace in pursuit of it 
they can never be pursuaded to change 
the whole current of their efforts in pur- 
suit of another object. Then it be- 
hooves us, before we think of becoming 
great, to learn what greatness is. Tis 
mot merely that your name reverberate 
from hill-top to mouutain-side through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
or that the accents of your praise echo 
and re-echo in the streets of crowded 
cities. "Tis not to be elevated to the 
honored seats in the nation’s council, 


to be descended from a long line of 
regal and illustrious ancestors—to 
wear the badge and ensigns of royalty, 
to wield the princely sceptre. Tis not 
merely to have your name emblazoned 


onevery page of the annals of your 


country. These insignia of greatness 
have been too often won by chicanery, 
intrigue and accident. He who is 
truly great disregards these outward in- 
dications and occasional concomitants 
of greatness. He strives not to gain 
the nation’s applause but labors for the 
nation’s good—he courts not the ap- 
proving smiles of the people, but al- 
ways seeks the people’s weal. Wheth- 
er he wins extravagant encomiums or 
incurs undeserved reproach, he turns it 
all to his own advantage and makes it 
work out his great and noble purposes. 
Is he wronged or injured by continued 
and oft-aepeated acts of injustice? he 
takes occasion to cultivate within him- 
self a spirit of forbearance that allies 
and assimilates him to the King of 
kings. Is he offended, insulted and 
outraged to such an extent that ‘for- 
fearance ceases to be a virtue,” he calls 
into service and strengthens Forgive- 
ness, that more god-like and far-reach- 


ing virtue, which common men are. 


afraid to exercise for fear of the sneers 
of the world. Does he meet with a 
tremendous tide of opposition that 
threatens to overwhelm and destroy 
him, it only serves to call forth his 
courage and enables him to practice and 
conlirm his bravery and intrepidity. 
«Are the beguiling influences of bribery 
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brought to bear upon him, and tempt- 
ing treasures placed before him ty al- 
lure him from the path of rectitude ?— 


‘They only test his integrity, and prove 


him worthy of more_important posts. 
Do troublesome cares and perplexities 
fall thick and fast about him and threat- 


en to embitter his life? he hails this 


as aN auspicious opportunity to cherish 
a spirit of patience, and he views them 
as Socrates did the provocations and 
annoyances of his wife, as qualifying 
him the bettertoendureand contend with 
the great disturbances and difficulties 
that he meets when he*goes abroad in 
the world. As the elephant takes the 
branches that are thrown in upon hin 
to perplex and torment him, and tram- 
ples them under his feet untilhe builds 
a mound that raises him out of the pit, 
s0 he, by means of these opposing ele- 
ments, constructs a fabric en which he 
rises to a more exalted clime, where all 
the powers of his nature are enlarged, 
he breathes an atmosphere more pure 
and refining, his pulse throbs full with 
generous emotions; his heart dilates 
with gladness, and his soul expands in 
the genial warmth of a region so sub- 
lime, and he stands forth a diminutive 
image of God—the glory and wonder 
of the world. Such a man is not ela- 
ted by affluence and uninterrupted ease, 
nor yet depressed by penury and pain: 
he bows not to the tyranical sway of 
Fashion, nor heeds conventional forms 
and usages, farther than they are dicta- 
ted by reason and common sense.— 
Counterfeit greatness wears a fascina- 
ting, insidious smile, speaks in soft 


euphonious words, observes obsequi- 


ously the rules of decorum, delights in 
honorable epithets, and glories in high 
sounding names. Genuine greatness 


True Greainess. 


és everything it appears to be: every 
smile flows from the fountain of feel- 
ing, every word is the true import of 
the intention, and all the motives and 
incentives to action are open to inspec- 
tion. Affected greatness throws itself 
back on its dignity, swells with arro- 
gance and a feeling of superiority, and 
inspires its subjects with fear and de- 
testation. Unassuming greatness is 
meek, gentle and communicative, ren- 
ders every one free and easy, aud in- 
spires us with filial reverence and love. 
Galvauized greatness owes its existence 
to the royal blood that courses through 
its veins—the influence of nobles—the 
almighty dollar, ox some such external 
influences—it* 1s attired in princely 
costume—arrayed in costly habili- 

ments, decked and equipted with all the 
gaudy tinsel and trapping and para- 
phernalia of petentates, is favored with 
titles of honor and distinctian. In- 
trinsic greatness cares not. for birth 
nor ornaments—it consists in moral 
rectitude, social influence, and intellec- 
tual attainments. .A false or ‘bogus’? 
greatness is bold and reckless enough 

to meet a neighbor in single combat, 

and take one of the two chances for 
his life. ‘True greatness is brave 
enough to treat a challenge with ap- 
propriate contempt, and smile with 
complacency at the opprobium of a 
depraved and vitiated public sentiment. 

Reputed greatness, like Cicero’s, con- 

strains the populance to exclaim: ‘‘Be- 

hold, how great a man.”’ The expo- 

nent of effective greatness, like Demos- 

thenese, makes the people feel as ho 

feels, and believe as he believes: he in- 

fuses into us the principles he wishes 

us to act out; so gently and impercept- 

ibly that we never know from whence 
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‘they came, and we become’ the heralds 
of his sentiments—the propagators of 
‘his opinions, unaware of the fact that 


-we are executing the will of another, .. 


vho is controling the destiny, not only 
of ourselves, but others, through our 
instrumentality. ‘Savage greatness, an 
-anthropophagous monter, ‘knows no 
‘higher aspiration than to feed an insa- 
tiable and pernicious lust of power; her 
‘votaries -generally like Adoni-bezek, 
-Caesar-and Nero, meet a fate similar 
to that they inflict upon others; every 
-round on the ladder that reaches the 
summit-of her glory is stained with 
‘human gore, every hill-top throughout 
‘her dominions is bleached with the 
-calcined bones of her  sleughtered 
slaves, her brooks end rivulets flow 
ewith the tears of widows and orphans, 
‘and the groans of the down-trodden 
and oppressed are borne on every pass- 
ing breeze. ‘True greatness delights 
herself in deeds -of kindness. -She 
‘cherishes 8 warm expansive philanthro- 
py, which first provides for the wants 
and administers to the necessities of 
those within her borders, and then runs 
-out to the needy and oppressed of every 
‘climeand kindred. Although her ‘‘en- 
‘signs are waving, her banners unfurl- 
ed,’’ upon them is inscribed, ‘Peace 
on earth, good will to men,’’ Usurped 
greatness obtrudes herself upon the 
throne, grasps the iron sceptre, and is- 
sues her edicts and manifestoes with 
great pomp andformality. True great- 
ness is the “power behind the throne,” 
that propéls the machinery of the mor- 
al, intellectual and physical world, and 
when in the process of time, the Usur- 
per and his throne shallhavecrumbled 
into dust, from whence they were ta- 
ken; this personification» of greatness 


True Gredainess. 


shail tower aloft in all her colassal maj- 
esty and stately grandeur, her reputa- 


‘tion unsullied by the vituperation of 


ges, hers escutcheon untarnished by 
the wars and commotions of time, her 
lustre'undimmed by centuries’ conflict 
with a darkened and sin-cursed world; 
yea ever while Eternity shall roll her 
her countless cycles round, she will 
stand forth the embodiment-of all the 
worth that earth could ever boast, an 
object-of contemplation, and a theme 
for conversation with the cherubim and 
seraphim that bathe their golden plu- 
mage in the blissful realms of Eden.—- 


Hewhowould be great must surmount 


stupendous obstacles and steel his heart 


against temptations that few are able to 


withstand. Fame will whisper in his 
earand say ‘‘follow me, and your name 
shall resound in the halls-of legislation 
—plaudits and panegyrics shall be 
heaped upon you in rich profusion, and 
earths proud aristocracy shall pay you 
grateful homage.” ‘But beware, be not 
beguiled by her cunning—mark the as- 
pirant who sets out in life’s unclouded 
“‘rosy morn,”’ m eager quest of fame— 
he sees the alluring mirage far out be- 
fore him in the desert of life, and fev- 
ered with ambition, he longs to bathe in 
the limpid streams of unsurpassed re- 
nown; but soon alas! he finds that the 
phantom eludes his most far-reaching 
end dexterous grasp, and his life is 
spent in a fruitless ehase. Wealth 
Says, ‘‘come with me, my mansions are 
superb and gorgeous, my apartments 
are ornamented with sumptuous tapes- 
try and gilded paraphernalia, my tables 
are loaded with all the delicious viands 
and aromatic dainties that epicures 
could crave, ‘‘come to my gardens and 
regale yourself with the fragrant odors 
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that sweeten all the air; saccharine ber- 
ries and luscous grapes hang in tempt- 


ing clusters all around; ambrosiagrows © 
on every. tree, and nectar swells from: 


every flowerets cup.’”?’ Go not at her 
bidding, her enjoyments are sensual and 
sordid, her votaries are abject slaves.— 
Pleasure-says, ‘‘come with me, go-to 


True Greatness: 


it 


dance, delight yourself with symphoni- 
ous strains of music, and gloat your. 
eye onthe ruddy. bloom that glows on 
beauty’s cheek.”” Heed not her syren. 
song. ‘These three, Fame, Wealth. 
and Pleasure are the: three golden ap: 
ples of Hippomenes, thrown.out to en- 
tice you from. the path: that leads to. 


the halls and saloons of festivity and 
mirth;. quaff the essence of hilarity, 
from the foaming bowl, run the labyrin- 
thian round of youthful: amusements, 
twirl.in.the giddy. mazes of the joyous 


greatness; but like Bunyan’s pilgrim. 
put your fingers on yours ears—-keep » 


your eyes on your cynosure, and victory. 
shall be yours. . 


— 


LINES BY “CLARA.” 

| [ Original.] 

@! I am ill and weary, 
And my soul is sad to-night,— 
With memories sweet, yet mournful. 
@f sorrow and delight, 
For the shadowy past is round me, 
Its struggles and its tears, 
Its changes, hopes, temptations, 
Through.long and anxious years. 


With its dreams of love and beauty,. 
That onee my heart beguiled, 
When I painted life’s bright future: 
With the folly of a child.. 
But alas, those glorious visions,. 
Realized have never been, 
Or came like angel visits, 

~ But few and far between. 


And now I’m slowly passing, - 
Away from-earthly things, 
And my harp is softly murmuring. 
Mid its worn and wasted.strings, 
Of a grave so-still and quiet, 
By those I’ve loved the best, 

oi Page And a home above the starry: skies,. 

‘Where the weary are at rest. 
1858, 
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The Crucificion of Christ, 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. 


- 


BY PORTIA IRA. 


[ Original.) 


Tue full round tire in all her modest 
splendor and beauty, moved in queenly 


authority through the Heavens ; her 


soft beams streaming upon the bare 
trees of the forest, whose buds were just 
begining to feel the gentle touch of a 


moderute breath, claimed by the infan- 


tile spring, whose tepid warmth was an 
invigorating influence im tempering 
them for the beautiful garments of its 
own handy work, when the meek and 
humble Son of God in heaviness of 
heart, called to those who had been his 
friends in more propitious kours,-and 
who if steadfast in the pure principles 
of true friendship, would cling but the 
closer in seasons of trial and anguish, 
to tarry and watch with him; telling 
them ‘‘ His soul was exceedingly sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” 

Having led them to the designed 
place, he went a little farther, and fell 
on his face, and prayed, saying, ‘O 
Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.”’ 

Did not those disciples, whom he 
loved, and to whom he had chosen to 
eontide his dejection and misery, possess 
sympathy and anxiety in a sufficient 
measure, to keep their minds too active 
to be overtaken by slumber or even 
drowsiness? Ah no, while the fore- 
bodings of the excruciating sulferings 
awaiting the innocent and holy sacri- 
fice of a sin-poluted world, banished 
every vestige of rest and sleep from hjs 


disturbed frame, his beloved disciples 
and cherished friends, were indulging 
in the sweet repose of slumber. Was 
it not an additional pang to his already 
troubled soul, to return and find those 
asleep, whom he had so humbly solici- 
ted to watch with him “one hour,?” 
But ever ready to weigh motive, and 
mete out justice, he was not angry at 
this seemingly unfeeling conduct of his 
friends. Thedeserved rebuke was kind- 
ly withheld, and the fanlt assigned to 
the ‘‘weakness of the flesh.” While 
the spirit was willing to perform dnu- 
ties, corporeal imbecility destroyel the 


better volition. Forgetting, for a mo- 


ment, his own immediate nécessities, 
he besought them to watch and pray, 
lest they should, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, be overcome by temptations, and 
hurled inio irrecoverable ruin. 


With renewed resignation to the will 
of his Father, in respect to the varicty 
and intenseness of his sufferings, he 
went out the second time and prayed, 
“Oh my Father if this cup may not 
pass away from ame except I drink it, 
Thy will be done!’ When he again 
returned, he found his disciples asleep. 
Without disturbing them, he went and 
prayed the third time. 


Oh, the matchless virtue of prayer 
to atroubled soul! It was efficacious 
to the support of that blessed, one, 
through the overwhelming anguish that 
immersed his soul in the contemplation 
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of the bitter dregs to which he must 
soon be exposed. 


When he came back and found his 


disciples still locked in the downy arms’ 


of sleep, he bid them “sleep on and 
take their rest ;’ he no longer desired 
their services; ‘‘the hour was now at 
hand when the son of man was betray- 
ed into the hands of sinners.” 

Early the next morning, ere the 
slumbering myriads were scarcely 
awake from the night’s sweet repose, 
the cry for the gathering of soldiers 
reverberated throughout the city, to 
guard the accused Son to the place of 
execution. In mockery to his claims 
as King of the Jews, they carried him 
into the common hall, and arrayed him 
ina ‘‘scarlet robe, platted a crown of 
thorns, and put it upon his head, and a 
reed in his right hand; and bowed the 
knee before him, and hailed him King 
of the Jews.” 

Not ina gorgeous palace, overlaid 
with gold, and hung with curtains of 
fine twined linen, blue and purple and 
scarlet, cunningly wrought, were the 
eyes of the Virgin’s son unclosed io 
light. Nor in support of the title of 


- Messiah, had a golden cirele been care- 


fully wreathed, and. a richly polished 
sceptre stored; neither was he corona- 


ted by nature’s fit emblems——spring’s 
first fragrant gifts of purity and love, 


with a heart’s offering of peace for the 
roval ensign; but the rude thorns, hard- 
ened by the wild hurricanes from the 
frigid zones, were placed upon his 
head, as though to tantalize him with 
remembrances of what was his due, and 
to pierce his throbbing” temples, that 
his wasting life might give the scarlet 
dye to the dull hues, by which they 
were entwined, 


The Ciurifizion of Christ. 


When satisfied with these wicked — 
taunts, he was led away without the 
city to receive the yet severertortures, 
and linger out a most cruel death. 

With a slow and painful pace, the 
beloved Son, and holy offering, must 
have necessarily wended the way to 
Mount Calvary, where he must strug- 
gle with a weight of anguish and hor- 
ror never conceived by the imagination 
of mortals. 

Perhaps being unable, as was the cus- 
tom for the condemned, te bear his own 
cross to the place of execution, it was 
borne by another, who probably was 
standing around, anxious as to the fate 
of the persecuted. Having reached the 
place of exccution, his soul groans sad- 
der still at the torture the erection of 
the cross evinced, he must soon under- 
go, nature began to feel a reluctancy at 
the terrible death he must linger 


through to the portals of Paradise, 


where his soul would be ere the sun had 
finished his daily journey above the 
horizon. 

At a little distance stood a crowd of 
people, ainong whom were many wo- 
men, weeping and wailing in conse- 
quence of their grief for the dear Jesus, 
whom they loved, and whose council 
had been fondly cherished; their afflie- 
tions scothed from precious encourge- 
ment from his life, which, as they sup- 
posed, would now soon be forever 
sealed. 

He compassionately turned his dying 
eyesupon the daughters of Jerusalem, 
and alluded to the evil which would 
soon befall that great city, now the 
pride and boast of the Jewish nation. 
“Weep not for me,” he said, ‘‘but for 
yourselves, and for your children.” He 
warned them farther of the destruction 
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4 The Crucifirion of Christ 


not far inthe future, for its inhabitants; 
and urged them to shield themselves- 
against those awful calamities, when 
they would ‘‘begin to say to the moun- 
tains; ‘fall on us;’ and to the hills, 


‘cover us.’ ”” 


Near by in a group of beloved disci- 
ples, he-sees his Mother! She has come 
to take one last lingering look at her 
son. Her yearning heart follows him 
to the cross, where he is clothed in the 
garb of shame; ready to die am igno- 


minious death at the hands of his ene- 
‘mies, and between two of the vilest 


eheracters to breathe his last. In all 
the agony of a tender parent, witness 
her wringing her hands, see her distor- 


ted features, hear her deep sighs, her 
silent moans! Oh! cam she do nothing 
te soothe his rough passage! Can she- 


not intercept one pang from the arrow 


of pain! That precious oe turns his 
gaze upon her, and cries ous, ‘‘Wo- 


man, behold thy son!” Then he saith 
to his disciples, who was. standing by, 
and whom he lbpved, ‘Behold thy 
mother”. ’I'was enough that disciple 
knew his meaning, know his emotions 
at the sight of her grief, and that he 
desired protection for her—words of 
eonsolation—a friend to point her be- 
yond the cross—to tell her this ‘‘must 
needs be.’”? That disciple took her to- 
his house, and poured oil into her 
wounded heart, and bathed the wounds 
with the cordial of love and hopa: 
"T'was now the third hour of the day, 
er nine o'clock in the morning; when 
the soldiers stretched Jesus upon the 
eross, nailed his hands and feet to it, 
where in the most exquisite agony he 
hung six long hours, ere he gave up 
the ghost! At the expiration of three 
hours, all nature seemed to have parta- 
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ken of sympathy, and to: put on the 
gloomy garb of mourning, as that‘sa- 
ble: color was spread over all the land. 
The great power of day, who for ages 
had rolled on in his might, regardless 
of the thousands omthe-rack, his dar- 
ing rays had shone over many gory 
fialds,. where the groans of the dying 
throng echoed from high in the Heav- 
ens, and the blood of their mangled 
forms ran in rivulets beneath. his 
beams, without a shock, or deviation 
from their magwificent splendor.. But 
the varied sufferings of the Son of God 
became intolerable to his long tried 
forbearance, and in horror he seemed 
to suddenly withdraw his brilliant 
darts from the bloody scene, and hide 
his face in sadness,. refusing to witness, 
the excessive anguish of the sufferer.— 
At noon, when the meridian height of 
that abashed planet, would. have lIight- 
ed the face of earth in full splendor, 
darkness enveloped the land. At this 
moment, courage and hope forsook Je- 
sus, and in despair he cried aloud, ‘“‘My 
God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me.” Let fancy quit her bounds, to 
draw & picture upom the: minds concep- 
tion, of the inconceivable emotions 
that heaved the bosom of the Son of 
man, when in the extremity of pain 
and afflictions, he was deserted by the 
mighty power of God! The Father's 
love withdrawn; and in a moment, 
when he most needed the light of his 
blessed countenance, and an assurance 
of his presence, he had his frowns and 
Wrath: inall their terror, 

Not until the atonement for fallen 
man was finished, the expiation for the 
sins which he was bearing, completed, 
was he relieved of anguish. This oc- 
curred at the ninth hour, or three 
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o’clock in the evening, when his coun- noted that the Mosaic dispensation was 


tenance was lit up with a sudden beam now virtually abolished—the type of 


“of joy, and he exclaimed, “‘Father'‘imto the Levitical priesthood accomplished 
thy hends I commit my spirit.” 


—the way to the holiest laid open, amd 
At that solemn moment, “the veil of ia J 
the temple was rent in twain from the Jew sn 


top to the bottom; and the earth did tile terminated, through that oblatioa, 
‘quake, and the recks rent.’”? Tis de- which had just been offered, 


A VISION ‘OF IMMORTALITY. 


I who essayed te smg in earlier days, 
The Thanatopsis and the hymn to death, 
Wake now the hymn of Immortality. 
Yet once again, Oh man come forth and view | 
The haunts of nature ; walk the waving fields, 
Enter the silewt groves, or pierce again 
The depth of the untrodden wilderness, 
And she shall teach thee. Thou has learned befora 
One lesson—and her hymn of death hath fallen 
With melancholy sweetness on thine ear; 
a Yet she shall tell thee with—a myriad tongue 
life is thine-—life in uncounted forms. 
Stealing in silence through the hidden roots, 
In every branch that swings—in the green leaves, 
- And waving grain, and the gay summer flowers 
That gladden tke beholder. Listennew, 
And she shall teach thee that the dead have slept 
But to awaken in more glorious forms, 
And that the mystery of the seeds decay, 
Is but the promise of the coming life. 
Fach towering oek that lifts its living head 
To the broad sunlight in eternal strength, 
Glories to tell thee how the acorn died. 
The flowers that spring above their last year’s grave 
Are eloquent with the voice of life and hope— 
And the green trees clap their rejoicing hands 
Waving in triumph o’er the earth’s decay. 
Yet not alone shall flower and forest raise 
‘The voice of triumph and the hymn of life-- 
The insect brood are there—-each painted wing 
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A Vision of Immortality. 


That flutters in the sunshine, broke but now 


From the close cerements of a worm’s own shroud 


Is telling as it flies how life may spring 
In all glad beauty from the gloom of death, 


Where the crushed mound beneath the sunken foot 


Seems but a sepulchre of old decay. 

Turn thena keener eye, and thou shalt find 
The gathered myriads of a mimic world, 
The breath of evening and the sultry morn 
Bears on its wings acloud of witnessess 
That earth from her unnumbered caves of death 
Sends forth a mightier tide of teeming life, 
Raise then the hymn of immortality! 

The broad green prairies and the wilderness, 
And the old cities where the dead have slept, 
Age upon age a thousand graves in one, 
Shall yet be crowded with the living forms 
Of myriads, waking from the silent dust, 


Kings that lay downin state and earth’s poor slaves 


Resting together in one fond embrace, 


‘The white-haired patriarch and the tender babe 


Grown old together in the flight of years, _ 
They of immortal fame, and they whose praise 
Was never sounded in the ears of men, 

Archon and priest and the poor common crowd, | 
All the vast concourse in the halls of death 

Shall waken fromthe dreams of silent years 

To hail the dawn of an immortal day. 

Aye, learn the lesson. Though the worm shall be 
Thy brother in the mistery of death-— 
And all shall pass, humble and proud and gay 
Together to earth’s mighty charnel house, 

Yet the immortal is thy heritage! 

The grave shall gather thee, yet. thou"shalt come, 
Beggar or prince, not as thou wentest forth 

In rays of purple, but arrayed as those 

Whose mortal puts on immortality. 

Then mourn not when thou markest the decay 
Of nature, and her solemn hymn of death 

Steals with a note of sadness on the heart. 

That other voice with its rejoicing tones 


Breaks from the mould with every bursting flower, 


Oh grave, thy victory! And then Oh, man, 
Burdened with sorrows at the woes that crowd 
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Meet Lizzie at Six. 


Thy narrow heritage, lift up thy head 
In the’strong hope of the undying life 
And shout the hymn of immortality. 
The dear departed that have passed away 
To the still house of death, leaving thine own, 
The gray-haired sire.that died in blessing thee, 
Mother, a sweet lipped babe, or she who gave 
_ Thy home the light and bloom of Paradise; 
They shall be thine again, when thou shalt pass. 
At God's appointment thro’ the shadowy vale 
To reach the sunlight of the immortal hills, 
And thou that gloriest to lie down with kings 
Thine uncrowned head now lowlier than theirs 
Seek thou the loftiest glory to be known 
A king and priest to God—when thou shalt pass 
_ Forth from the silent halls to take thy place 
- With patriarch and prophets and the blest 
Gone up from every land to people heaven. 
So live, that when the migaty caravan, 
Which halts one night time in the vale of death 
Shall strike its white tents for the morning march, 
‘Thou shalt mount onward to the eternal hills, 


Thy foot unwearied ard thy strength renewed, 


Like the strong eagle for the upward flight. 


That was all the dispatch contained. 
—T"our little words; yet what excite- 
ment they caused in the household at 
Maple Cottage; the quiet sober house- 
hold, whese members, at the moment 
of its reception, were on the point of 
going to rest for the night. | 

“Meet Lizzie at six!’’ Was our 
darling indeed so near us? ‘Two years 
and three months had passed since our 
eyes had been. gladdened with her girl- 
ish beauty, since her voice had mingled 


with the bird muste that floated all the 


long summer days among the maples. 
| 3 


“MEET LIZZIE AT SIX.’ 


Two years and three months she had 
been buried among books, ina far-away 
city, bowing her sunny curls over alge- 


bra and geometry, grammar and phi- ~~~ 


losophy, astronomy and botany, I’rench 
and Latin; patiently at first, because 
her parents desired it; afterwerids cheer- 
fully, to piease the teachers she had 
learned to love; and at last, zealously, 
from pure thirst for the treasures these 
studies unlocked to her. But it was 
over now—these toilsome years—and 
she was on her way to us once more—- 
our Lizzie—our pet and pridc—we 
should ‘‘meet at six.” 
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She had left B. in the morning; had 
journeyed without stopping, all day; 
this was guessed at once; and at eight 


in the evening, finding a hasty oppor- 


tunity, she had telegraphed to us the 
words above.—-At «ix, the Eastern train 
arrived at our station; Lizzie was to 
ride all night, for the sake of reaching 
home thus early. It was like her; im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted child that she 

How little we -slept that night! 
What slight sounds aroused us; how 
early we were astir—even the baby, and 
the white-haired grandfather; ‘Meet 
Lizzie, eh!’’ he said; ‘‘aye, indeed will 
we!’ —And the old man’s voice caught 
a youthful tone, and his erutches and 
elastic movement, as:he hebble& about 
the house, giving orders, as if all the 
responsibility rested upon him to be 
sure. 

‘There was Hanneh, too, bewildering 
the mother about breakfast. ‘Did Liz- 
zie like coffee or cocoa best??? And 
would she make biscuits or wafiles? 
And the mother smiling all the time, 
nodded her head to everything, and 
went hurrying about, wilh the grid-iron 
in one hand, and the egg boiler in 
another, coaxing Fanny to curl the 
baby’s hair, and looking at tle clock 
every five minutes. But Fanny, with 
‘mysterious apronfulls of something was 
flighting up stairs and down, leaving a 
book here, a flower there, a daguerreo- 
type on the table, or a rosy cheeked fall 
apple in the window—something for 
Lizzie to see and smile at. Only the 
father seemed undisturbed. We notic- 


_ ed, to be sure, the dimples in his checks, 


Which Lizzie always said she made with 
her fingers when she was a babe, looked 


- sleeper when he smiled, and that his 
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voice was a little less steady when he 
told Thomas to bring the horses; but 
he did not like to be considered a de- 
monstrative man, so we only looked 
significantly at each other, and said 
nothing. Still waters are sometimes 
very deep. 

~ Atlast the carriage came aronnd, and 
we got in; two of us, beside the father, 
who was to drive. There was room 


fer more; but it was quite out of her 


line, the mother said, to go on a dash- 
ing drive before breakfast; so we left 
her on the piazza, with the pickle dish 
in her hand, and wiping her eyes with 
‘her apron. 

It was haif a mile to the depot, and 
the sum not quite risen when we started. 


How balmy and pure the air was, that 


soft September morning, Wethought, 
egotists-as we are, in our happiness, that 
nature sympathized with us. It seemed 
as if there never had been so fair a sun- 
rising before, and as if half the glory 
of the morning would have been was- 
ted, had Lizzie not been coming home. 

The cars had not arrived, when we 
stopped at the station, but we heard the 
whistle of the locomotive, not very dis- 
tant; and those few, sweet, waiting 
moments—what a world of blessed an- 
ticipation they held. ‘The sun was 
rising—ah, Lizzie! Lizzie! 

At last the train came up—stopped 
—We looked at the windows; only a 
row of sad faces! {Lizzie must have 
sat on the other side. A few passen- 
gers came out, solemn-faced and silent. 
We pressed forward—so did those who 
were going ont on the train. The con- 
ductor appeared, waved everybody 
back, then motioned to some one in 
the car. ‘Iwo men came out, and 
slowly descended the steps, bearing a 
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lifeless body—a woman; her features 
covered by a veil. They bore it into 
the saloon, and laid it reverently upon 
the sofa. Still the conductor waved 
the crowd back—except our party! 
He knew us, and turned away his face 
as we approached. 

Then we knew how it was; all except 
the father; he could not believe! 
ly he raised the veil from the dead face. 
Oh, God! All merciful! Is it thus we 
meet thee, Lizzie, darling, our best, 
beloved, idol of our heart! | 

In a brief time we learned the story 
—learned how the angel of the Lord 
had ‘“‘met Lizzie’’ before us, in the stiil 
twilight of that autumn morning, and 
after one pang, terrible we knew, but 
brief, had wafted her gentle spirit to 
those who waited for her in the home 
of angels! 

At the very last stopping place, Liz- 
vic had left the car to procure some 
food for a little child, who had fretted 
in the arms of a wearied mother. ‘The 
train stopped but a moment; it was 
dusk, and none of the officials had seen 
her leave it. She retuned hastily to 
find it moving, made a misstep, fe'l 
forwarl—and the rest—it is a common 
tale, such as newspapers chronicle every 
w.ek. The beautiful head with is 
sunny curls was—what we saw at the 
station-house 

We shed no tears at first, though it 
seemed as if a drop could save our 
hearts from’ bursting—it would not 
come. Not even when one who, we 
afterwards learned, was on his way to 
a wedding party, and who, journeying 


with Lizzie-but afew hours, had yet 


learned to know her good as beautiful, 
came up and laid, in tearful silence, a. 
bouquet of pure white rose-buds upou 
her bosom. We buried them.with her 
—the stranger's kindly offering of sym- 


pathy and respect. 


Blessed be God for tears! They 
came at last; came when we saw tha 
mother! That sce.e is too sacred for 
detail. But the old grandfather's mi nd 
wandered when he heard the tidings, 
and all day he sat in his arm-chair on 
the porch, listening for the whistle of 
the train, as his’ dull ear faintly distin- 
guished it; “I reckon Lizzie’s aboard 
that. Has anybody gone to meet the 
gall’? When told again, he woul. 
seem to comprehend for a few momenis 
and once he called the creeping baby to 
him, and patting its white shoulders: 
sald, ¢ Grandsir’s old, and lame, and 
blind; He-couidn’t goto the station, 
grandsir’s going to see Lizzie first, after 
all. Yes, yes—grandsir’s not so far. 
from his little gal as the rest of them, 
but we’re all following fast !’’ | 

Blessed lost one! ILow prone we are 
to furgst this. hard for our faiths 
to “put back the dead love trom her 
arms,” and loeking upward, upwar’s. 
to the glory that encompasseth thee 
forever. We mourn thee always, Liz- 
zie, our idvlatrous hearts yield but 
slowly to the Father’s chastening, yct 
in it we feel the earnest joy tocome; we 
know the clinzing earth.garments can 
not hold us back from thee forever; we 
know that we shall yet ‘‘meet thee at 
six,” at the glorious sunrise of the-. 
re.urrection morning, 
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Ballad of the Hours. [ January, 


A BALLAD OF THE HOURS. 


[ Original. | 


The pleasant Summer time had come, 
Ani whereso’er she passed 

She scattered golden buttercups 

And daisies in the grass. 


There a little cottage stood 
Half hidden from the view, 
And there she told the birds to sing 
The sweetest songs they knew. 


For there in peace and quietness 
grey-haired woman dwelt, 
Toiling to earn her daily bread 

As years slow came and went. 


Of what was in the future, 

Few anxious thoughts had she: 
She said clothes the lillies 
And he will care for me.’ 


No lace and damask curtains 
O’er her windows fell, 

So she planted morning-glories 
An | liked them just as well. 


No rich and rare exotics 
Her humble garden drest, 
For somehow in her meekness 
She loved simple flowers the best. 


The lilacs in her door-yard 
Were very fair to see, 

And she thought their perfume sweeter 
‘Than the breath of Araby. 


One night when twllight shadows 
(Yer hill and vale were spread, 
Through mem’ry’s haunted chamber, 
She walked with reverent tread. 


~ Ani lifting up her eye-lids 
She saw amid the gloom 
A mystis phantom company 


Were circling round the room. 


They clasped their hands together, 
And they said ‘‘the Hours are we, 
Come from your past existence 
To bear you company.” 


Their voices were like signing 
In the chime of silver bells. 

Some were crowned with amaranth, 
And some with asphodils. 


Names half forgot they chanted, 
And long lost ringing laughter, 
With which her own had blended once, 
Like echoes followed after. 


One lovely form came near her, 
With light and airy tread, 


And lovingly he laid his hand 


Upon her drooping head. 


‘‘This hair is very white,” said he, 
“But I remember well 

When it around your shoulders 
Like captured sunbeams fell. 


I’ve seen you chase the butterflies, 
And clasp your hands in glee, 

I come from your lost chiidhood— 
Do you remember me? ’ 


Then a heart-cord long since silent 
At the master-touch awoke, 

And tears rose to her faded eyes, 
Though not a word she spoke. 


Then another form came near her, 
And gliding through the air | 

He wound a wreath of roses 
And danced around her chair, 


And he said, ‘‘Do you remember 
Those pictures fair to see 
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Which in life’s laughing spring-time 
I painted thus for thee. 


I arched you o’er with rainbows, 
Gilded Life's prison bars, 

And throughythat shining lattice 
Show’d you myriads of stars.’ 


Sadly she smiled and answered © 
“Your face I well d» krov, 

But the pictures which you painted 
All vanished long ago.”’ 


Then floating through the moonlight 
Another form drew near, : 

And her words so low and gentle 
"Twas a joy of heart to hear. 


She said ‘‘yon glancing form of heauty, 


* Arched rainbows o’er your head, 


I took them down and gave you 
The clear blue sky instead. 


You sadly missed the rainbows, 
For the tears were in your eyes, 

And you did not know an angel 
Came toyou in disguise. 


I brought you many blessings 
Which you did not understand, 
For I wrapped a shadow round them 


When I placed them in your hand. 


It was as if your eyes had seen 
Dark shades creep o’er the grass, 

And knew not Birds of Paradise 
Just then were flying past. 


Now tell me while I linger 
Am I a welcome guest, 


_ Though once I walked beside you 


In sober raiment dressed?” 


“Though from my heart's bright garden 


The woman softly said, 
“You took some gorgeous blossoms 
You left Heart ease instead.”’ 


Then fleating through the silence 


Ballad of the Hours. 


Another voice did say 
“Do you remember me? I came 
Upon your wedding day.” 


And when the moon shone brightest 
The woman raised her hand, 

And read a name deep graven 
In a slender golden band. 


And she said ‘in yonder church-yard 
Beneath a willow tree, | 
This name is traced in marble,— 
I do remember thee! 


That grave is very lonely, 
But wherefore should I weep 
That God in his compassion 
Gives his beloved sleep? 


With a glory resting round him 
A stranger form drew near, 

Bat the wond’rous words he uttered 
None but herself might hear. 


Her hands she meekly folded, 
And done with earthly strife, 
Said she ‘Thou too art welcome 

O last hour of my life.’’ 


Then a shadowy train together, 
Passed through the open door, 

And in the little cottage 

There was silence evermore. 


A FRAGMENT. 


[ Original. ] 


A. scene now on the canvass glows— 
But fades in darkest night, 

When lo! a second reappears 
Mid rays of deeper light. 

So life spread out to wider view 
Fades swiftly in the tomb, 


And lo! a scene of wond’rous light. 


Sueceeds the deeper gloom 
On heavenly canvass then we sce 
The light of immortality. 
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OLD HUNDRED. 


In a rustic, plain, unpainted, church 
across the street, a company of wor- 
shipers are singing the old, old hymn, 


“Be Thou, O God, exalted high?” 


As I listen, I think of the assembled 
company who have at different times, 
and in different places, joined in the 
familiar tune! . Throng upon throng— 
the stern, the timid, the brave, tho gen- 
tle and the beautiful, their rapt faces 
beaming with the inspiration of the 
heavenly sounds—how they come ring- 
ing along the forgotten pathways of 
the past—singing to God’s glory. 

The solemn strain carries us back to 
the times of the Reformers=Luther and 
his devoted band. Ile, doubtless, was 
the first to strike the grand old chords 
in the public sanctuary of his own Ger- 
many. From his stentorian lungs they 
rolled, vibrating not through vaulted 
cathedral roof, but along a grander arch, 
the eternal heavens, bah 

Can you find a grave in the land of 
the Christian, where sealed lips lay 
that have not sung thattune? If they 
were gray old men, they had heard or 
chaunted Old Hundred. If they were 


babes, they smiled as their mother 


rocked them to sleep, singing Old hun- 
dred. Sinner and saint have joined 
with the endless congregation where it 
has with and without the pealing organ, 
sounded on sacred air. ‘The dear little 
children, looking with wondering eyes 
on this strange world, have lisped it. 
The sweet young girl whose tombstone 
told of sixteen summers, she wacs> pure 
and innocent face haunted you with its 


Old Hundred. 


mild beauty, loved Jid Hundred, and 
as she sung it, closed her eyes, and 
seemed communing with angels who 
were so soon to claim her. He whose 
manhood was devoted to the service 
of his God, and who, with faltering 
steps, ascended the pulpit stairs with 
white hand placed over his laboring 
breast, loved Old Hundred. And 
though sometimes his lips only moved, 
away down in his heart, so soon to 
cease its throbs, the holy melody was 
sounding. ‘The dear white-headed 
father, with his tremulous voice! how 
he loved Old Hundred. Do you see 
him now, sitting in the venerable arm- 
chair, his hands crossed on the top of 
his cane, his silvery locks floating off 
from h‘s hollow temples, and a tear 
perchance stealing down his furrowed 
cheeks, as the noble strains ring out? 
Do you hear that thin, quivering, fal- 
tering sound, now bursting forth, now 
listened for almost in vain? If you do 
not, we do; and from such lips, hal- 
lowed by fourscore years’ service in the 
Master’s cause, Old Hundred sounds 
indeed a sacred melody, 


fou may fill your churches with 
choirs, with Sabbath prima donnas, 
Whose daring notes emulate the stceple, 
and cost almost as much, but give us 
the spirit-stitring tones -of this’ old 
hymn, sung by young and old together. 
Martyrs have hallowed it; it has gone 
up from the dying beds of the saints. | 


‘The old churches, where generation 


after generation has worshiped, and 
where many scores of the dear dead 
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have been carried and laid before the 
aliar where they°gave themselves to 
God, seem to breathe of Old Hundred 
from vestibule to tower top—the very 
air is haunted with its spirit. 

Dear Old Hundred! The = spark 
struck from the altar of sanctified song, 
mounts in a never-ceasing flame to the 
throne of Deity. Its incense swings 
from no golden censer, but floats, per- 
fumed with holy thoughts from the 
broken and the contiite spirit. 


Old Hundred. 


23 


Grand Old Hundred! King of all 
sacred airs! Triumph strains of the 
ransomed! Beloved of the angel of 
God! Deathless as the immortal soul 
are thy heaven-inspired numbers—and 
who can tell but we may hear, as the 
shining gates ef heaven. open on the 
splendor that is beyond—in one mighty 
chorus that shall swell from the lips 
and harps of the redeemed, the glorious 
words, 


“Be thou, O God, exalted high’ 


Some few years since, after a long 
and painful fit of illness, which con- 
fined me to my room during the whole 
winter, I was left in so feeble a state 
of health that my physicians advised 
me to spend the summer in travelling, 
and particularly recommended me to 
try the effect of the Saratoga waters. 
My husband having made such arrange- 
ments as would enable him to leave his 


business for a few months, we repaired 


be there several weeks in comparative 
quiet, before the tide of travelling from 
the South should commence. 
tunately for this plan, the warm wea- 
ther set in that season unusually early, 
and before I had derived any percepti- 


of visitors became so great, I found that 
the bustle and excitement necessarily 
attendant on sucha seene, entirely coun- 
teracted any improvement which I 
might otherwise have hoped to obtain. 
We therefore quitted this gay scene; 


to those celebrated springs, hoping to 


Unfor- 


ble benefit from the waters, the throng 
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and, after wandering some time on the 
romantic shores of Lake George, selec- 
ted as our residence for the remainder of 
the summer, a beautiful village on the 


Hudson, which, besides its other at- 


tractions, possessed, we were informed, 
the advantage of an unusually good 
society, having many gentlemen’s coun- 
try seats scattered within a few miles 
of it. Though our object in fixing 
upon this lovely spot was retirement, 
yet we did not wish to live in a state 
of entire seclusion, which often becomes 
so irksome to a man accustomed to the 
active scenes of a city life, and my hus- 
band therefore obtained letters to two 
or three of the most respectable inhab- 
itants of the place; and, among others, 
to a widow lady, by the name of Court- 
ney, who had formerly resided in the 
city of New York, but who, having 

lost a great part of her property, had 

retired to this place, where she now 

resided, with her only daughter, a pret- 

ty modest girl of about fifteen, whosa 
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education she conducted entirely her- 
self. My husband soon discovered that 
he had known this lady well when both 
were children; and she was so much 
pleased at meeting an old acquiantance, 
that she consented to receive us into 
her family, for the short period we were 
toremain. She resided in a fovely 
eottage embowered in fine old trees, and 
half covered with roses and honeysuc- 
kles, which it was Annette’s delight to 
train around the windows, and over the 
little portico that adorned their rural 
habitation. The garden was laid out 
with great taste, and filled with flowers, 
and into this, one of the windows of 
my chamber opened,. while the other 
cemmanded an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, embracing a wide 
sweep of the noble river. | 

In this delightful abode we were set- 
tled completely to our liking; and the air 
was so pure and bracing, that I soon 
experienced the delightful sensations of 
returning health. My feverish symp- 
toms disappeared; the blood once more 
“coursed with delicious coolness through 
my veins.”” and my exhausted spirits 
rose proportionally. I had always 
been averse toa life of idleness; aud, sen- 
sible as I was, that a Christian should 
at all times “live not unto himself, but 
unto Him that died for him,” I began 
to look out for some way in whicn to 
employ my restored strength, for His 
glory, who had so graciously bestowed 
the blessing. As my residence in the 


place was to be short, it appeared to me 


that I could not devote my extra time 
and money to a better purpose than in 
visiting the cottages of the poor around 
me, and as far as lay in my power, in 
feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, and administering, at the same 
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In passing, ‘I observed her bow to 


[ January, 


time, to their spiritual necessities, 
Annette frequently accompanied me in, 
these excursions, and as she was ac- 
quainted with most of the poor in the 
vicinity, from being in the habit of 
frequently visiting them with her 
mother, she was able to point ont to 
me the most needy and deserving ob- 
jects. As we one day emerged from a 
wood on our way to visita sick woman, 
we suddenly found ourselves with a few 
yards of a young lady, whose appear- 
ance was so striking as instantly to 
rivet my attention. Her figure was 
somewhat tall, and elegantly formed, 
and a pair of soft and expressive hazel 
eyes gave an air of peculiar sweetness 
to a face which appeared to me one of — 
the most beautiful 1 had ever beheld. 


Annette, who returned the salu‘ation. 
“Who is that,” I exclaimed, as soon 
as we were out of hearing; ‘I never 
saw a more perfect face.’”’ ‘‘It is Miss 
Melbury,”’ she replied, ‘‘the: belle of 
the neighbourhood, and you will not 
wonder at the admiration she excites 
when I tell you she is an _ heiress 
as well as a beauty. She lives in 
the large white house where we obser- 
vel so many beautiful green-house 
plants last week.” you acquain- 
ted with her?” Lasked. ‘‘Merely enough 
to enable me to speak in passing,” she 
answered, ‘‘but mamma has been in © 
company with her several times, and 
can tell you more about her.” At that 
moment we found ourselves at the sick 
woman’s door. She was a poor par-. 
alytic, whom I had never before seen, 
the walk to her house being longer than 
I was sccustomed to take. She was 
quite dependant on charity, and entirely 
confinedto her bed, yet perfectly cheer- 
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fal and apparently happy. She said 
her greatest trial was, that since her 
last attack, she, was unable to hold + 
book, so that she was now deprived of 
what had formerly been one of her 
greatest comforts—the ability to read. 
‘But,’ said she, ‘my neighbors are 
very kind in coming to read to me 
sometimes; and there is one dear young 
lady, whom I nursed when she was a 
baby, who often does so; and she is 
constantly sending me jellies and cus- 
tards, and nice little things she thinks 
I would like, but which I cannot af- 
furd to buy.”’ ‘“Lhat is Miss Melbury, 
I suppose,” said Annette; ‘‘for I 
remember you once told me how kind 
she was to you.”’ ‘‘Yes,” said the old 
wonran, ‘‘and since [I have known the 
blessedness of religion myself, [ believe 
I have never passed a single day with- 
out praying that she may know it too; 
but poor dear, she has so much to hin- 
der her.” ‘‘You do not consider her a 
Christian, then,’ Isaid, “I hoped from 
what you told us, that she might be 
one.” “Oh! madam,” she replied 
“good and sweet as she is, it would be 
a miracle of grace indeed if she were to 
become a Christian without some sort 
of trouble to wean her from the world; 
for she is so rich and beautiful that every 
body admires and flatters her; and her 


mother and all her relations are gay, 


worldly people, and lead her away from 
what is good. I am sure I bless God 
for not having put me in her place; for 
if he had, what would have become of 
my poor soul. It must be very hard, 
ma’am, when a body has so much to 
make them love the world, to do what 
Christ tells us we must do if we would 
be his disciples—to be willing to forsake 
all that we have, and to deny ourselves, 
4 


and take up our cross daily, and follow 
him,’’ I felt the justness of the poor 
woman’s remark, but could not help 
thinking how few could be found to 
thank God for sending them sickness, 
poverty, and pain, instead of health 
and riches. After reading a portion of 
scripture and praying with this ; atient 
sullerer, we took our leave, each making 
her sowe little present, in return for 


Which, she pressed our hands warmly, 


and implored God’s richest blessing 
upon us. 

As we sat around the tea-table that 
evening, Annette and I began to speak 
of Miss Melbury, and related what the 
sick woman had told us, of her kind 
attentions to herself. ‘I am delighted 
to hear it,” said Mrs. Courtney; “for 
that young lady has been an object of 
great interest to me, from the peculiar 
circumstances in which she is placed, 
although my acquaintance with her is 
so slight. I understand from those 
who know her well, that the charms of 
her heart and mind are equal to those 
of her person, for she is said to possess 
a fine understanding, which has been 
highly cultivated; and from what you 
have heard this afternoon, we may be 
sure her disposition is amiable and af- 
fectionate. I wish you could become 
acquainted with her, my dear Mrs, How- 


ard; but I know not how to accomplish . 


it, as the family have never visited us.”’ 

I did feel a strong desire to see more 
of this young lady, whose appearance 
had pleased me so much; and my de- 
scription of her strongly excited my 
husband’s curiosity; but we began to 
despair of having our wishes gratified, 
when accident did for us what Mrs. 
Courtney had been endeavouring, in 
some way or other, to effect- On our 
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next visit to the poor paralytic, my 
husband accompanied us, and on en- 
‘tering the room we had the pleasure 
-of seeing Miss Melbury sitting by the 
bedside, with the open Bible on a lit- 
tle stand before her. She rose on our 
entrance, and npon Annette’s introdu- 
cing us, begged us to be seated. There 
swas no false shame-about her that made 
her blush to be caught by strangers, 
reading the Bible toa poor woman; at 
the same time that there was a total 
absence of every thing like display. 
It was not a time for ceremony, and 
the ease and politeness of Miss Mel- 
bury’s manner banished every thing 
like reserve, and we soon fell into con- 
versation; in the course of which, I 
noticed she took frequent occasion to 
-address the invalid. ‘We were quite 
charmed with her, and when we rose to 
depart she shook Annette and myself 
cordially by the hand, saying, she 
hoped to have the pleasure of calling 
uponusverysoon. ‘* Well,” exclaimed 
Mr. Howard, after we had left the house, 
‘this is the first time in my life that I 
have not been disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of a beauty of whom I had 
heard a great deal beforehand; but really 
my expectatations have been fully an- 
gwered.” 
In the course of a day or two a splen- 
did carriage drove up to the gate of Mrs. 
Courtney’s little garden, and in the 
younger of the two ladies who alighted 
from it we instantly recognised Miss 
Melbury. The other lady, whom she 
introduced as her mother, had nothing 
about her particularly interesting. She 
appeared, so far as we could judge from 
a short interview, to be completely a 
woman of the world. , 


~ Ina few days we returned the visit, 


parting. 


[Jaunary, 


and Miss Melbury, finding I was pas. 
sionately fond of flowers, invited us to 
walk round the grounjgs, which were 
laid out with great elegance, and adorn- 
ed with the choicest trees and plants 
from which sh gatheved a splendid bou- 
quet, which she. presented to me on 


The next morning brought us a note 
of invitation to an evening party, for 
the next week; but, though I felt strong- 
ly inclined to cultivate an acquaintance 
with this fascinating creature, I was 
too well convinced ef the impropriety 
of a Christian’s frequenting such scenes, 
to allow me to hesitate a moment in 
deciining the invitation, After cou- 
sulting with my husband, I deter- 
mined, politely, but candidly, to state 
as my reason for doing so, that I never 
went into large companies; for I have 
fonnd, by experience, that in this, as 
inevery othar case “honesty is: the 
best policy ;” and by pursuing this 
course I have been saved much trouble 
and embarassment. 

In the evening of the day on which 
I have despatched my note, I was sur- 
prised to see Mrs. Melbury’s carriage 
again at the garden gate. As I decen- 
ded the stairs I met the young lady, 
who said, blushing at the same time ; 
‘(My dear Mrs. Howard I have come, 
unknown to my mamma, to endeavor 
to persuade you to alter your cruel de- 
termination. J have made the party 


expressly for you, and shall be so dis- 
appointed if you will not favor us with 
your company. I did intend it to be a 
ball, but if you will come, I will give 
this up, and we will have nothing but 
music and conversation.’”? I told her 
how much I was flattered by her anxi- 
ety for my presence, but that I must. 
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again say, that it was contrary to my 
habits, and even to my principles, to 
mix in such scenes ; ‘‘and I know,’ I 
added playfully, ‘‘you would not have 


me act in opposition to my principles, 


even to please you.” 
“You would not object, I suppose,” 
said she, ‘‘to spending an evening with 


a party of a dozen or twenty persons ; 


and if there is no harm in doing that, 
I confess I cannot see why it would be 
wrong to go where you might meet fifty 
ora hundred. Yousurely do not think 
that the mere circumstance of the num- 
ber being greater, makes that sinful 
which would not otherwise be so.’” 

“Tam not quite so prejudiced and 
narrow-minded,’’ said I, smiling, ‘‘as 
that would imply ; but what will you 
think of me if I say that I might pos- 
sibly object even to your party of 
twenty.” 

‘‘Now that is carrying the matter too 
far,’’ said she; ‘‘at that rate we must 
give up society altogether, and might 
as well retire at once to convents. and 
monasteries.”’ 

“Stop, my dear,’ exclaimed ; ‘‘you 
are going on too fast. If I were to go 
to an assembly of an hundred people, 
I should expect of course to find most 
of them gay and worldly-minded, if not 
frivolous ; or, to. use the language of 


Scripture, ‘Lovers of pleasure more: 
Now tell me- 


than lovers of God.’ 
candidly, if this is not the character of 
the majority of those whom I should 
probably meet at your house ?” 

—Bhe acknowledged it might be true of: 
the greater part, but declared there 
were many exceptions. 

‘Perhaps so,” but in such a scene, 
is not the general tone of conversation if 
conversation.it cau be called, trifling— 
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made up of the little news and chit-chat 
of the day—and could you give me re- 
asonable expectation of deriving bene- 
fit from it in any possible way ?” 
“But, my dear madam,” said Miss 
Melbury, without answering my last 


inquiry, ‘‘are we never to mix in society 


except for the sake of improvement ? 
May we not sometimes do so for our 
amusement? I fear, if your rule were 
to be observed, we- must relinquish 
almost our whole circle of acquainténce 
for I cannot say there are many whom 
I derive much benefit from associating 
with.” 

‘You pay your friends a high com- 
pliment,’”’ I said; “but, seriously speak- 
ing, I know not how a Christian can 
be at a loss regarding his general line 
of conduct in this respect; though he 
may possibly sometimes be embarrass- 
ed on particular occasions. Scripture 
gives us two rules for the regulation of 
our conduct; and these, if faithfully 
applied, will solve most, if not all, such. 
difficulties. The first is—‘ Whether ye 
eator drink, or whatsoever ye do, do alk: 
to the glory of God;’ and the other—. 
‘Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 


all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 


Now let us apply these rules to the 


case before us, and I leave 1t to you to . 


decide whether, in going to this ball, I 
could say ‘I am doing this to the glory 
of God’—whether I could make the 
necessary preparations ‘in the name of 


the Lord Jesus.’ I. see it strikes you > 
as almost profane to use such language, » 


even in argument; but:I wished to set. 
the matter in its true light.’”” 

Miss Melbury was silent for a mo-- 
ment, and then exclaimed, ‘‘you are 
certainly right, and I see now the im- 
propriety of. a professor of religion. 
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conforming to these practices; but I, 
you know, heve never made such a 
profession.” 

‘“‘Ah! my beloved young friend,”’ 
said I, “‘do not deceive yourself with 
this excuse. Was not the lawof God 
given originally to the whole nation of 
the Jews, whether they wished to obey 
itor not? Did not Christ die for the 
whole“world? and does he not require 
thal all, for whom he shed his blood, 
should live, not unto themselves, but 
unto him that died for them? I fear it 


will not avail you at the g:eat day of 


account, to say that you never bound 
yourself to the observance of God’s 
commandments; for when we profess 
ourselves followers of Christ, we mere- 
ly ratify an obligation that is already 
binding upon us; we do not form a new 
one. Should we not consider a person 
insane, who, having violated one of the 
laws.of his country, would endeavor to 
excuse himself by saying, that he never 
bound himself to observe them? and 
yet the plea is just as good in one case 
as the other.” 

‘‘Add no more, I beseech you, dear 
madam,” said Miss Melbury; ‘after 
this unfortunate ball is over I will se- 
riously examine the subject: but, until 
then, it would only make me more 
wretched, for itis impossible for me to 
avoid it now, as the invitations are all 
out. But what a visit I have paid, 
when I meant to Stay only a few mo- 
ments—it is getting very late—so good 
evening ”’—and she hastily left the 
room. 

Linwardly thanked God that he had 
enabled me to be so open and decided 
in the expression of my sentiments, 
and prayed earnestly, that. the truths 
which had been uttered, though in so 


“an accepted lover. 


January. 


feeble a manner, might be graciously 


blessed to this interesting young crea-: 


ture. 

Isaw no more of her until the day 
after the ball, when, as my husband 
and I were taking our afternoon walk, 
she passed us on horseback, accompa- 
nied by a gentleman who was generally 
understood in the neighborhood to be 
I had never seen 
her look more beautiful—her simple 
straw hat was thrown back on her 
head, and showed the pure and lofty 
brow, around which the dark brown 
curls clustered in rich profusion. Her 
cheek, in which the lily usually pre- 
dominated over the rose, was suffused 
with a conscious blush, as she gracefual- 
ly inclined her head towards us. I 
sighed as I thought of the old woman’s 
remark on the improbability of her 
ever becoming a Christian, without af- 
fliction of some sort, to wean her heart 
from the world. 
iny husband; but while we were speak- 
ing on the subject, I saw Miss Melbu- 
ry’s horse without its rider, rushing 
like Jightning towards us At the 
first sight of the animal, Mr. Howard 
flew from my side, and a turn of the 
road soon hid him from my view. IL 


hastened after him, but by the time I~ 


reached the fatal spot he had succeeded 


in loosening the dress of the young | 


lady, who was completely stunned by 
the fall. ‘The gentleman whe had ac- 
companied her stood by with a distract- 
ed air, unable to render the least assis- 
tance. I succeeded in making him un- 
derstand he must go instantly fora 
physician; and perceiving that we were 
providentialy very near Miss Melibury’s 
house, [ insisted on my husband's al- 
lowing me take his place, while he went 
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to the house to give the alarm, and 
procure the necessary assistance. 

In a short time I saw the servants 
hurrying towards the spot, but as Mr. 
Howard feared the motion of a carriage 
would be too much for the sufferer, he 
procured a rude substitute for a litter, 
on which she was conveyed to the 
house. 

Consciousness had returned in a 
measure, and when the servants at- 
tempted to raise her from the ground 
she shrieked so violently that I feared 
she had received some dreadful internal 
injury. If should have insisted on ac- 
companying her home, but the house- 
keeper informed me there was not the 
Jeast necessity for doing so, as there 
were several ladies staying in the house; 
and, among others, a sister of Mrs. 
Melbury, who was very much accus- 
tomed to a sick room, and who always 
knew what was best to be done at such 
‘a time. It appeared she had been 
commissioned to break the sad news to 
the poor mother. 

Karly next morning my husband 
hurried away to learn whether the fair 


who, at that hour the prece- 


ding day, had the promise of a long 
life of health and prosperity, was yet 
numbered among the living; and du- 
ring his absence IL employed myself in 
fervent supplication to God, that if it 
was his holy will to cut short her 
earthly career, she might at least be 
spared until she had made her peace 
with Him. While thus engaged, sev- 
eral precious promises were brought 
home with such power to my soul as 


to produce a sweet assurance that my 
prayers were answered. I remember 


well, that the one which gave me most 
comfort was this: —‘ Whatsoever thing 


ye desire when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them and ye shall huve 
them.’ I had never in my life been en- 
abled to offer up a petition in stronger 
faith, and this seemed an earnest that 
God would indeed answer it. 

On Mr. Howard’s return he informed 


me he had seen the physician who at- 


tended Miss Melbury, and learned from 
him that there were no hopes of her 
life, as she had broken several ribs, be- 
sides receiving other internal injuries; 
but that, providentially, her head had 
escaped, so that though in extreme suf- 
fering, she was perfectly sensible. Of 
the state of her mind he conld hear 
nothing; but as one of the servants in- 
formed him the clergyman of the par- 
ish had been a long time with his mis- 
tress, We were somewhat encouraged, 


anid I proposed that we should walk: 


that afternoon to the clergyman’s house 
and endeavor to obtain some satisfac- 


tion from him. It was a comfort for 


me to think of the last conversation I 
had had with her, and to know that 
in all probability the prayers of her 
pious and excellent nurse would be 
constantly ascending for her. 


We were so fortunate as to find the 


clergyman just returned from a second 
visit to the interestiag sufferer, and I 
augered favorably from the peace and 
satisfaction which his countenance ex- 
hibited. He informed us, that though 
always somewhat suspicious of a death- 
bed repentance, he had here great rea- 
son for hope. Miss Melbury had spo- 
ken of the conversation we had on the 
subject of the ball, and said it had 
haunted her ever since—that even the 


excitement of music and dancing had 
not beenable to banish it from her mind; 
and while to others she might have ap- 
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peared the gayest of the gay, she was 
in reality wretched, because acting 
against the dictates of conscience, 
She told her pastor she had_determined, 
as'soon as the ball was over, to set 
about a serious examination on the sub- 
ject which so preyed upon her, and if 
she should become convinced that it 
was sinful to partake of the worldly 
amusements which had before occupied 
so much of her time, she had firmly 
resolved, whatever might be the conse- 
quences, to give them up altogether. 
‘‘But alas!’ she added, ‘‘when the aay 
arrived on whieh I was to begin this 
important work, I found the house full 


of gay company, and easily persuaded 


myself to defer it until I should have 
more leisure and quiet, and God has 
rightly punished me by cutting me 
off in my career of folly.’’ 

- My husband left me at Mrs. Cout- 
ney’s, and then walked to Mrs. Melbu- 
ry’s to hear the latest intelligence; but 


informed by the house-keeper 
great change had taken place soon 


after the clergyman had left her, and 
that the physician did not think she 
could live more than a few hours.— 


*Howexer,”’ she said, ‘‘as I shall be 


obliged to send one of the men servants 
to your lodgings early in the morning 
I will direct him’ to stop and let you 
know if anything bas happened.” 

It was late when my husband re- 


[ January, 


turned, and the mournful tidings he 
brought effectually banished sleep from 
my eyes. 

In the course of the day we received 
a note of invitation to the funeral— 
what a contrast to the preceeding one. 
No fear of gay company now. Six 
o'clock in the evéning was the hour fixed 


upon; andthough the day had beena 
bright and sunny one, just then a heavy 


cloud arose in the west and obscured the 
declining sun. ‘The very flowers seemed 
to mourn, that she, the fairest blossom 
among them, had disappeared from the 
earth like a wind that passeth away and 
cometh not again. ‘he procession of 
carriages was long indeed, and when we 
were all assembled around the open 
grave, the scene became solemn in the 
extreme. Not a sound was heard but 
the clergyman’s voice, pronouncing the 
touching and beautiful language of the 
burial service; but when he came to 
those affecting words, ‘‘we here commit 
her body to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’”’ a general 
burst of grief was heard on all sides. 
When the service was concluded, my 
husband, fearing the agitation of my 
feelings would be too much for me, 
hurried me away, merely permitting me 
to take one last look into the grave, 
where lay all that now remained on 
earth of the lovely Miss Melbury. 

A. 
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THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MEMORY. ~ 


" 


[ Original. ] 


Uxrotp the scroll of memory down van drapery and see what is concealed 
to the point where the first indelible beneath its folds. 


impression was made upon its fair leaf, 
and then rehearse what time in its on- 
ward flight has traced thereon. Some of 
the pictures catch the eye and hold it 
immovable with ecstatic delight, un- 
willing to give up the reminiscences of 
the joy of bygone days. 


The deeper it glances into the hallow- 
ed pleasure, hoarded up in hours of inno- 
cence, and unusual happiness, the more 
loth it is to let it glide from its grasp. 
Indeed, this retrospect of memory is 
charming to the soul. May its sooth- 
ing influence go forth to gladden every 
recess of the heart. May memory be 


faithful to her trust and bear the tro- 
phies of delight, and spread them in 
sweet profusion around the worthy in- 
heritor. But in her halls other pictures 


are found. Let us draw aside the syl- 


At first sight a scene appears, too 
painful to dwell upon. If it could be 
torn asunder and cast away forever, 
life would be but one unchecked path- 
way of loveliness. Still memory clings 
to all that is entrusted to her keeping, 
as sacred mementoes of the past. 

In contemplating these painful pic- 


tures what sadness possesses us! A 
gloom spreads like a pall over our — 


once happy hearts, and we are trans- 
ported back to the period when mis- 
fortune stood wreaking pain upon our 
lacerated hearts. These too are the 


imprints of time, as well as the traces | 


of pleasure, and as justly deserve the 
place they occupy. -Time with his 
mighty hand has recorded scenes both 
pleasant-and’ painful upon the pages 
of memory which no human hand 
can ever erase. FLORENCE, 


THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


[ Original. ] 


The enfeebled world was tottering on 
its foundation when Christianity ap- 
peared. The nations for many long 
centuries had been waging war against 


each other. The world was full of 


cruelty and vice. Even the polished 
Romans delighted in the bloody amuse- 
ments of the Amphitheatre and in the 


conflicts of men with each other, and 
with the wild beasts of the forest. And 
the refined Greeks had lost their energy 
and virtue and had sunk into effemi- 
nacy and its accompanying vices. But, 
at the appointed time, a heavenly Spirit 
appeared tothe world. She was the 
Genius of Christianity. She came to 
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enlighten the nations, as a sun beam 
sheds its brightness over the world; 
and light began to be diffused over this 
wide field of cruelty: This lovely Spirit 
raized from their degradation the un- 
learned fishe: man of Gallilee to the light 
of the christian religion. She with 
her holy influence, passing through the 
world, on her mission of love, pauses 


for a while at the city of God the holy 


jerusalem, until her ministers have been 
endowered with ‘‘power from on high.” 
Quiet and unobtrusive though she was, 
she soon attracted theattention of many 
of the habitants of that glorious 
city, and men began to listen to her 
gentle voice as she spoke of the mission 
of the Son of God. ‘Thousands hung 
enraptured on her tongue, and tears 
flowed as she prayed the blessing of 
God on that vast though erring race. 

The most savage notions yielded to 
her influence. The idolator laid aside 
his heathen Gods and bowed in sweet 
subjection to the cross of Christ, and 
her power and influence were felt and 
acknowleeged by both Jew and Pagan. 
The warlike Roman who gloried in his 
pride and revenge and the polished 
Greek who boasted of his supetiority 
and refinement, even they yielded to 
the influence of the Genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus she continued to exert her holy 
influence on the nations of the earth; 
and then we see them transformed into 
christian societies, and their minds en- 
lightened in the knowledge of the true 
God, their spirits moulded into the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus, and where 
all was misery and woe, there peace and 
pleasure dwell. And thus she spread 
her influence over the world, until the 
third century, where Rome was coni- 
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pelled to acknowledge her sway and 
acame at an early age her nominal 


-worshippers, though she possessed few 


of her genuine virtues. | 

‘The Pope covetous of power, claimed 
to be the vicar of God, and the delud- 
ed people bowed in shameful hunilia- 
tion and paid that devotion to his im- 
perial majesty, which is due alone to 
infinite perfection. But although the 
great mass of the people were false to 
the Genius of Christianity, whom they 
profeesed to adore, there were some who 
in defiance of the persecutions which 
arose from that strange union of the 
‘Church with the State proved them- 
selves lier faithful followers, while 
numbers suffered death for her sacred 
cause, and others to escape cruel mar- 
terdom, fled where they could find pre- 
tection. And soon the mountains of 
Switzreland resounded with her praise, 
and the valleys of Piedemont echoed 
back the rapturous song. From _ the 
haunts of the devoted refugees the sacred 
fire of their alters was seen by the sur- 
rounding nations, blazing high from 
the mountion tops; and the incense 


which arose from their sacrifices was 


borne away by the wings of Heaven, 
and awakened a congenial spirit in the 
hearts of others. | 

The spread of her influence was 
rapid; many who were so attracted by 
her beauty, that they submitted to her 
sway, erected the standard of her 


praise, and vindicated her cause while ~ 


darkest clouds of national displeasure 
portended the most dire *calamities.— 
‘The powers of darkness were arrayed 
against them, but with the Genius of 
Christianity, as their guide, and love 
and truth as their motto, they rode 
above the angry waves of persecution, 
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bearing the torch of truth im their hands 


which the nations of the earth were 


compelled to see. They acknowledge 
the influence of this fair Spirit, and 
howed at her sacred shrine. This 
light which was kindled in the hearts 


of Luther and Melancthon and which 


brought about the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, still reveals its own 
brightness and power to the world, 
andthe Genius of true Christianity 
till sits enthroned, exerting her influ- 
ence over the hearts of men, and bring- 
ing tbe nations of the earth in submis- 
sion to her sway. Yet many cruelties 
are still practiced under the false name 
of Christianity, and’many things un- 
congenial with her spirit are done un- 
der her authority. Many persons are 
persuaded to go to convents, believing 
that they cannot live devoted chris- 
tians unless they exclude themselves 
from the world, and all social inter- 
course with their fellow-men. But ere 
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long this fair being appears in all her 
loveliness, and banishes all such false 
opinions from the minds of men, and 
they are soon enjoying the privileges 
of true christians. Then we behold 
this fair spirit, happy in the enjoyment 
of the influence she has exerted among 


nations. The world has listened to, 


her teachings and she with her gentle 
spirit hath won the hearts of men. 


The beneficial effects which she has 
accomplished in the world area power- 
ful evidence of her divinity. Where- 
ever she has been received, she has 
exerted an influence for the glory of 
God, and the highest interest of the 


human race. And she will continueto 


exert her influence, until sin in every 
form shall be banished from the hearts 
of men, and earth be prepared for that 
millennial glory which awaits her at 
last. 2p Senor. 


Brownsville Lemate College, 1858. 


OLD LETTERS. 
[ Original. | 


“Let poets dip and undip their forms 
in the fountain of the brain, deep as 
Achilles was plunged by his mother, 
but leave me that one little ‘“‘port folio 
of four pages,” free from the ‘‘wimples 
and crisping pens” of criticism; shut 
out if you will, every star from your 
literary firmament, that nature and 
simplicity have enkindled, and tolerate 
nothing there but right fashionable 
drawing-room lamps, yet Taare I pray 


one single arrow slit through 


which the eye of honest feeling may 
look unblamed, and let that be the let- 
ter which friend writeth to friend.” 
Thus beautifully did one of earth’s 
sweetest poets write of a subject which 
is interesting to nearly all; but more 
especially to those who fully appreci- 
ate all the delights of “letter writing.” 
What emotions, all of the exquisite 
and tender thrill the heart, when after 
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days of dreary waiting, the “long-look- 


ed-for” is fairly ciasped in the tremb- 
ling hand. How lovingly the eye 
upon the mysterious package, 
while the fingers essay to.break the 
seal which hides from expectancy so 


much of pleasure er pain. No emo- 
{ions are like to these, and no frequen- 


cy of such arrivals can ever entirely 
chase away the magic spell which lin- 
gers around a letter, ere yet certainty 
has dispelled the charm of mystery.— 
And it is pleasant too, after years 
have passed away, agaim to take up 


these little messengers of friendship 


and love, and live over again the feel- 
iugs which the moment of reception 
awakened. 

Thus to-night, slowly and with 
varying emotions, I turn the key which 
locks from curious eyes, iny treasures, 
among which, and ‘dearest of them a” 
are old letters. Here are letters from 
the ‘loved ones at home,’ these sre 
from a dear relation, this corner is de- 
voted to visitanis from far away. 

Mary Stuart was her maiden name, 
for now she isa wife, 1 remember her 
this moment, as she appeared to me as 
I returned to the Seminary of L 
in Feb., 183—, after an absence of long 
mouths. Painful and pleasing were 


> 


the thoughts which rushed into my 
mind, as again I trod the halls so long 
silent to echoes from my footstep. Just 
as Tentered the upper hall a light 
form stepped from one of the rooms, 
and my companion immediately intro- 
duced me to “Miss Stewart.” She 
was slender and graceful, with golden 
ringlets, and eyes which seemed to 
speak from_a! heart “capable of the 
noblest and warmest feelings and aftec- 
tions. I had various scarce defined 
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prejudices against her at first, but thege 
soon wore away, as | was daily in her 
society, and ere many weeks had rolled 
by, our acquaintance had grown into 
friendship and intimacy. There Was 
no joy or serrow which we did not 
share; and as Spring advanced and her 
gentle breezes wooed us forth, we were 
still constant companions in visits, call 
and rides. Together we wandered by 
the clear lakes inarge, and gathered 
shells from the snining sand; or be- 
neath the solemn stars we mused upon 
the beautiful heavens unszrolled above 
us. We rambled together over the 
erecn fields, and beneath the arches 
of the old oak, plucking flowers and 
mosses for garlands which must soon 


fade, erwlile within our “hearts 


soil’s choicest nook,’? were budding 
in early fragrance, flowers of affection 
and friendship, which wither not while 
life remains. Dut a sad day came 
when the Spring thowers had passed 
away, and Summer breezes no more 
murmurred among the leaves, and sor- 
rowful friends met to say adieu to 
Mary as she started for her Westen 
home. ‘Bonnie lassies” found their 
bright eyes dimming with tears, and 
my heart was heavy as good-byes were 
uttered, and was.gone.”? I miss- 
el her from my side in my lonely 
walks and twilight musings, missed 
her voice which was wont to echo so 
musically in the old halls. Erelong 
caine letters from her, speaking of the 
friends she had left behind; and assu- 
ring me of the streneth of a friendship 
which even separation could net weak- 
en. A few weeks and I left the scenes 
which were endeared by many a fond 
tie, and came to find a home and 
friends among those around whom my 
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art has since twined ‘many a silken 
My correspondence with Mary 


he 


chain. 
did not cease, even when the distance 


Detween us was thus doubled; a year 
passed, and a letter from her was sign- 
ed by a new name, for she was married 
io one who had long held her heart in 
sweet bondage. “And am happy 
now,” she wrote, ‘the ills of life seem 
as nothing, now that they are shared 
by another.” 

Gieod, dear uncle John! lus image ts 
among the dearest engraven on mem- 
ory’s tablet. An upright manly form, 
afit frame for the heart which throbs 


with every good:and honest principle, 


a face expressive of sociability and 
kindness, and a mouth ever ready to 
yelax into laughter, IJlis presence al- 
ways drove away every unkind feeling, 
and restored good humor pleas- 
autry. Eremember how when a child 
J sat upon his knee, and listened to the 
anecdotes of which he always hada 


plentiful stove; In childhood I was. 


with him much, and many incidents 
are there in my memory, of his kind 
heartedness and good natured words, 
Noble and. wholesoulecd: was he, and a 
meet companion was the gentle Louisa 
H——, to whom he was married some 


years since. They removed to the 


Hast and here are some of their letters, 
bnief, but overflowing with. the afiec- 


Old Lete:s. 


sweet friend khizzie M 


tion which gushes from loving hearts. 
Lhey often invite me to visit them, 
and dearly would: I love to steal in 
upon their quiet, and greet the dear 
ones—and enjoy a ramble among the 
Gacen Mountains of their State. 

Uhis package of letters is from my 


» hotte of 
Your “sentimental scriblenas,’? is she— 
but every page shadows forth the mind 
of ‘noble, inteligent womanhood! 
Our friendship is-not the flippant thing 
known among the- hollow-hearted vo- 
taries of wealth and fashion. But it 
is the gem whoxse-ray lights the 


pathway of life, whether it leads. 


through flowers or thorns; prosperity 


may not heighemits glow, nor poverty 


dim its rich Instre; -L cannot tell all 
it is, lest Lizzie’s blue eyes should 
chance to light upon this page, and 
the flush of consciousness crimson her 
beautiful cheeks. ‘There are other let- 
ters here from. the friends of “lang 


syne,”’ and the acquaintances of later 


years, some are addressed in a grace- 
fully careless hand, others with the 
dignified chirography of the. “Lords of 
creation,” buéL will not speak of these 
here—well—— it is nigh to the noon of 
the night, and [ must bid adieu to the 


old letters and the images which have» 


been thronging.around me, 
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HINTS BY THE WAY.—No. 2. 


BY MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG, 


[ Original. | 


«Nellie, I find you again absorbed 
ina novel. Really Lam fearful your 
constant novel reading will have some 
serious effect upon your future destiny.”’ 

“Aunt I do not understand you, 
your language is quite mysterious. In- 
deed, my impression has been, that 
you were rather in favor of novel read- 
ing.” | 

“Well, Nellie, there are some novels 
which are written in elegant style, 
chaste language, and contain some good 
morais. ‘To read such books occasion- 


ally, cannot be considered objectiona- 


ble. But when a young lady devotes 
lier reading hours exclusively to novels 
until she has acquired a taste which 
cannot be satisfied with solid realities, 
but seems to revel in romance, and live 
ja the ideal world, she had better listen 
to the admonition of some experienced 
friend, and change her course of 
reading.’ 

“Aunt, how strange it is, that old 
people seem to forget that they have 
ever been young. lam sure you read 
whatever came to hand, when you 
were a young lady.” 

"True, my dear Nellie, I did read 


many books which were of noadvantage — 


tome. And as my good mother used 
to say, ‘*they were time killers.’ Well 
do I recollect when she crept stealthily 
to my bed chamber, in the stilly night, 
clad in her night dress, with that old 
familiar shawl thrown around her, 
saying “go to bed child, you will injure 
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your health, your eyes will grow dim, 
and you will look old when you are 
young, if you do not quit sitting up 
and reading so late. Go to bed early 
and rise early, and let your first 
thoughts ascend to Heaven, and thank 
God that he has spared and protected 
you through another night.” — 

“Oh, Aunt, you are making this 
subject too serious. ‘The idea of rising 
early in the morning, is quite out of 
the question. If 1 get my morning 
Wrapper on just in time to appear at 
the breakfast table, it is quite enough 
for | | 

“Then, Nellie, dear, you know noth- 
ing about the glories of a bright sum- 
mer morning.. You never look upon 
the bright king of day as he climbs 
above the tree tops, and spreads his 
golden rays upon the dewy earth.— 
You never breathe the fresh fragrance 
that floats upon the balmy air, while 
the dewy leaves glitter as if with dia- 


monds strung; nor listen to the first 


notes of the woodland songsters as 
they twitter and chirp their morning 
lays, as.if glad to welcome the new 
born day.” ae 
“Dear Aunt, the'scene you describe, 
must be the offspring of your fruitful 
imagination, or it is only the vision of 
a dreamy night. I would like to rise 
early enough to e1:joy a similar scene. 
But to dispense with my night read- 
ing, oh, 1 cannot do it. I love the 
still dead hours of night, when all na- 
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ture is hushed and still. Just give me You think God has nothing to do with 
a good novel at sucha time, and I can’ 


forget the world and all its pomp and 
gplendor, and almost forget my own 
existance, when carried off with some 
thrilling love scene.”’ 

“Yes, dear girl, and forget that you 
have a soul. You have perhaps imag- 
ined yourself a heroine, which exists 
only in the ideal world. And picture 
some gallant knight for your hero, for 
whom you could forsake pa and ma, 
and all the world holds dear to you, 
and go to some foreign land; or seek 
some lonely island far away in the 
deep blue sea, where you could live, 
love and die together—where no living 
being could mar or break the holy 
spell that bound your loving hearts 
together. Or perhaps you would like 
to be queen of some tribe of the woods, 
and have some Indian chief for your 
hero.” 

“Well, Aunt, my knowledge about 
Indians, and Indian character, is very 
limited. Every one who has read the 
history of the United States, knows 
something about the charaeter of Po- 
eahontas. I have always admired her 
character, and have often thought I 
would like to play the part she acted 


in rescuing Captain Smith from the 


hands of the enemy.” 

‘True, dear Nellie, it was a noble 
act; but there was an unseen hand that 
interposed. God manages his affairs 
through instruments. And Pocahon- 
tas was only an instrument’ in the 
hand of Providence to bring about a 
reconciliation.” 

“Dear Aunt, you always give God 
all the glory for everything, and I 
have just found out the reason you are 
80 much opposed to novel reading:— 


novels.”’ 


‘You have formed a very reasonable 


conclusion, my dear girl, and I hope 


you will profit by it. By the way, I 


will give you a short history of a Yan- 
kee girl, who was a great novel reader. 
My story shall be a true one. It was 
related to me by an intelligent grand- 
mother from Alabama, who was famil- 
lar with all the circumstances connect- 
ed with the incident. My informant 
did not recollect the . Yankee girl’s 
name. For convenience, we will call 
her Alice. Her parents lived in New 
Jersey, where Alice had been brought 
up and educated. She had graduated 
in one of the best schools of the North. 
And although she had been rocked in 
the cradle of affluence, and dandled 
upon the knee of affection by a refined 
and pious mother; yet she had imbibed 
principles which led her to forsake the 
home of her childhood, and crush the 
tender heart of that good mother, who 
had nursed her in her infancy, and 
watched over her with anxious care 
through all the days of her life. Prin- 
ciples which caused her to turn a deaf 
ear to the kind admonitions of an af- 
fectionate and doating father, who was 
ever ready to protect her, and gratify 
her numerous wishes. Alice knew 
nothing about the hardships and de- 
privations of a pioneer life; and much 
less did she imagine of the manners 
and costums of the native Indians.— 
Having a great fancy for novelty and 
romance, Alice had pictured in her 
‘fancies’ wanderings”? many thrilling 
scenes which she expected to realize in 
her adventures with the Indian chief. 
She had tancied that to marry the chief 
of a nation, would promote her to the 
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enviable supremacy of aqueen. Filled 
with new and strange expectations, 
Alice eloped from her father’s house, 
and married Ridge, chief of the Cher- 


‘okee nation. Ridge had gone to New 
Jersey to obtain an education. He 


remained there until he had gone 
through a collegiate course. He had 
in some degree worn off his native un- 
couth manners, and learned something 


of civilization; yet his Indian nature 


was still unchanged. He seemed quite 
ignorant of the tender sympathies of 
refined affection. Alice now found 
that his stern cold manner was uncon- 
genial to her refined feelings. ‘The 
new scenes which daily presented 
themselves to her view, as she trav- 
elled to her new home, possessed no 
charms for her; for her memory con- 
tinually wandered back to the home of 
her childhood, and the dear ones she 
had forsaken. 

While stopping in a village on their 
way, Ridge and his bride went round 
shopping. As Alice went out of a 
store door, she accidentally fell. Her 
husband did not offer to assist her in 
getting up. A Yankee clerk who stood 


“near sprang to her relief,-and helped 


her up. As they walked along, Alice 
said to her husband : 
“If you had been a Yankee gentle- 
man you would have helped me up.” 
“Yes,” said Ridge, ‘‘and if you had 


been an Indian girl, you could have 


gotten up without assistance, and not 
thought hard of it.” 

They went on to their new home.— 
And oh, what a heart-rending scene 
was presented to Alice! Instead of a 
splendid mansion, with elevant apart- 
ments, there stood the old smoky pine 
shanties—the old Indian mother, look- 


the Way. 


ing as black and greasy as if she had 


never seen water or soap—while the 


little Indians were peeping around the 
corners of every hovel, trying to get 
a peep at their new sister. Poor Alice, 
she now felt the bitterest pangs of re- 


morse and regret, her tender heart 


almost burst as she thought of that 
tender mother, who loved her so dear- 
ly! Oh if she could only hear one 
kind word from her gentle voice, it 
would relieve the burden of her aching 
heart. ‘The Indian mother was a 
stranger to those tender epithets which 
fall from the lips of a christian mother; 
for she“was as uncultivated as the un- 


taught birds which sang in their na- 


tive wild woods. 


Alice began to decline, The man- 
ner of living was too rough for one 
who had been accustomed to all the 
luxuries of life; and the austere looks 
and cold manner of het husband chill- 
ed the tender fibres of her heart, when 
ever he was present. How could she 
live amid such revolting scenes? At 
one time she resolved to drown _her- 
self in a pond: but failing in the at- 
tempt, slié“was spared to drag out a 
miserable existence. Her constitution 
was too feeble to endure long sucha 


weight of grief and hardship. <As a 


tender flower, In an uncongenial cli- 


mate, withers and dies when exposed 


to the frosts and snows of winter, so 
Alice pined away and died. 


Shortly after this period, the Indi- 
ans were removed to Arkansas, about 
which time a difllculty arose between 
Ridge and Ross; each claiming to be 


chief of the nation. he Indians were 


divided into two parties, the Ridge 


party and the Ross party. After some 
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contention and strife, the Ross party 
killed Ridge.” 

“Well, Aunt, your story has inter- 
ested me very much, but the idea of 
marrying an Indian has never entered 
my range ot thought, nor do I ever 
expect to see.an Indian chief.” | 

“My dear girl, Indians may enter 
our schools to be educated, as Ridge 
went to New Jersey, and in this day 
of enterprise and emigration, who 


knows where you may be _ twelve 
months hence? You may be living 
near some tribe of Indians, and you 
may be thrown among foreigners from 
diferent countries, and now let me ad- 
vise you, when you marry, (which all 
girls expect to do, ) choose a man who 
has been brought up in society similar 
to your own family, in preference to 


any foreigner. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Ttespectfully Dedicated to the Patrons of the Aurora. 


BY “WILLIAM R. GULLEY. 


I sinc the dying year, whose fleeting sands 


Are ebbing low in Time’s unerring glass,— 
But lingers near, and sighs to leave the land 
(y which he reigned—-through mild or hoarser blast, 


Mid Spring and Summer, or in Autumn cast 


The pale and yellow leaves, that on the stroam 
‘Went mourning to the deep, no more alas! 
To sip the dews, or catch the silv’ry beam 
Of moonlight, falling o’er the woodland hill and stream, 


Come thou my muse, oh not with fading palms 
Circling thy marble brow, but from among 
The angels, warbling their celestial psalms 


In brighter, purer spheres, a fairy throng 


Of glowing stars, make thou my song 

To flow in liquid numbers, air replete 

With richest tones:—-a mournful strain prolong, 

Inspiring cadence, glowing as the sweets 
Distill’d from busting purple grape by rosy feet. 


Aurora softly shed her blushing rays 
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‘Upon thy happy birth, and seem’d to smile, 
A welcome presage of the coming days, 

- That were to dawn with hope, and glad awhile 
The sons of earth, their sordid hearts beguile 
From baser things to Heaven, the richer prize. 

Tf sorrows thou didst bring, yet many a smile 
Play’d round the careworn face, and deaden’d eyes 
A lustre took, and turn’d them smiling to the skies. 


How full of roseate hope, the young Spring seem’d, 
And joy, that gave new lifeto young and old,— 
The dreamer woke, again to sleep and dream, 
The miser closuly hugg’d his idol golil, 
The farmer boasted of his promis’d fold, 
And mark’d with pride the fields of waving grain, 
The mother fondly watched her bud unfold, 
The sailor crossed the blue and treach’rous main, 
And thought how swift the winds would speed him back again. 


Thy winter came, the dreamer woke no more, 
His fairy castle echoed death-like sound, 
The miser bending by his worthless ore, 
All trembling fled, as fell thy shadows round,— 
Vain all his wealth, for Death his victim found, 
The gold was dust and had no power to save; 
And while the farmer’s hopes fell to the ground 
A mother knelt beside a tiny grave,— 

In sight of home the sailor sank beneath the wave. 


In the New Year of life how oft we build 
A fairy palace, fashioned by desire,— 
And people it with thoughts—creatures of our will, 
Or to some Happy Isle our souls aspire, 
Like that so favored by the gods benign, 
Where glows in brightness youth’s unfading fire, 
And flourishes unpruned the fancied vine, 
That flowers, fruits, and yields at once the generous wine. 


Content we dwell upon the dizzy height, 

Or bow the willing slaves at Pleasure’s shrine, 
And dream deluded soul its taper light, 

Will still the hungry cravings of a mind 
Created by the Source of Light divine. | 

But youth flies past, and lo! our palace dome 
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Fades in the wisdom light of age and time, 


A higher aim, alas too late we own, 


And reap our sorrows from the seeds in pleasure sown, 


But now Old Year, I turn to thee again, 

For soon thou'lt join the dim and dusty line 
That marches onward with its gloomy train 

Of faded years,—no more to ring thy chime 
Along our fondest hopes, or darkly twine 

ur roses mid thy hair, for those sweet flowers 
Are sleeping now, and o’er their graves the vine 
Of ivy creeps, or where in lonely hours 


The tall pine sighs a requiem o’er the sleeping flowers. 


But yet we bless thee even now Old Year, 

For thou hast broken from the rusty chain, 

‘That bind our souls to earth,—this dwelling drear,— 
A single link of time, which ne’er again : 
Shall hold us here, or with its weight. restrain 

The soul from mounting upward to the sky, 

Where moments in that bright eternal reign 

On golden wings of light float softly by: 


Where life-buds torn from earth no more will fade and die. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


A trembling silence rests upon the earth, 

While roseate hues steal o’er the front of Time, 
And heralds from the East proclaim the birth 

Of New Year, by a sweet and silv’ry chime 


And lute-like tones, with mingled songs of mirth, 


While birds of every age and every clime 
Have tuned their harps, and bend with eager ear, 
To catch the greetings of the new-born Year. 


Hail promised Year! let peace with gentle sway 
Thy sceptre hold, and Hope, with rosy light, 


Along thy path a loved attendant stray, 


And pierce the gloom that marked the rapid flight, 
And gave no promise of the coming day 

That was to break upon the old Year’s night,— 
And glide along the waves with milder beam 
To mark the course and haven of life’s stream. 


With hope inspired by thee again we'll speed 
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Upon the race of life, and strive to cain 
The future’s prize, and win by noble deed, 


Or kindly act to fallen man, a name 


Far brighter than the promised golcen meed 

To those who madly toil for wealth and fame. 
fer striving through the fleeting span of time 
‘To fit the soul for regions more sublime. _ 


Tonch lightly with thy wing the careworn cheek, 
Nor rudely blanch the waving sunny hair; 
“Oh longer spare the old and trembling meek 
Whose tottering steps and deep submissive air 
‘Unto our hearts a silent language speak. 
For health and strength, in pity hear the prayer 
"The sick one breathes,—’round whose bed the gloom 
Falls like evening shadows o'er a tomb. 


There too are those who've watched from young life’s birth 
And marked our years with pleasure’s gladsome cyes, 

‘Whose forms now bow to meet the mother earth, 
Whose heads are whitening for the happier skies,- - 

‘Oh spare them fleeting Year, let aged worth 
Plead for these holiest of our young heat-ties;—- 

dsut if thou wilt oh let them sweetly die, 
Like sunset deepening in the Western sky! : 


WORTH OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


“Tir went about doing good, and 
had not a place where to lay his head,” 
comprises the life of the author of our 
religion during his earthly pilgrin- 
- age; and such has been the actual expe- 
rience of multitudes of the best ministers 
of the Gospel the world ever saw, down 
to the present day, and will be, until 
time shall be nolonger. ‘The reason is, 
“Kiven so, Father, for it seemeth gogd 
In thy sight.””. God wills it, and that 
is reason cnough. It was not intended 
that their reward should be i this 


world but that their works should follow. 
The salaries of the clergy of the United 
States do not average five hundred dol- 
Jars a year, and yet, asa class, they are 
the best edneated, the most influential, 
the most active, refined, and elevated 
of the nation. With less culture, with 
less character, with less mental power, 
there aremen, all over the land, who 
earn from one to twenty-five thousand 
dollars ayear. But look at the results. 
‘aking them as they come, the biogrs= 
phies of a hundred clergymen who had 
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families show-that, of their sons one 
hundred and ten Lecame minis‘e:s; and 
of the remainder of the sons, by far the 
larger number rose to eminence as pro- 
fessional men, merchants, and scholars.,. 

As to the daughters, their names are 
merged into others; but there is a sig- 
niieant fact, which we do: not remem- 
ber to have seen noticed in that connec- 
tior, that not only here, but im Eng- 
Jand, where tities are so highly prizea, 
and the possession of ‘‘gentle blood’’ 
is a passport to high places, tt is very 
often referred to, as a matter of note, 
as indicating safety and respectability— 
‘His mother was the daughter of a 
clergyman.” We will venture the 
opinion, that three-fourths of the great 
men of this nation are not over two 
degrees removed from clergymen’s fam- 
ilies, or from families strictly religious. 
When it can. be said of a man; or 
woman, that the father, or grandfather, 
was aclergyman, there is a feeling with- 
in us of a certain clevation of charac- 


ter, a kind of guarantee of respeeta- 


bility of blood, of purity and integrity. 


We need not ask if the history of 


eny other hundred families, taken, as 
they come, of renowned generals, of 
great statesmen, of successful mer- 
chants, of splendid orators, or eminent 
physicians and lawyers, can give an- 
other hundred and ten sons to occupy 


positions as respectable as their own—- 


never, nor is there any approach to it. 


Half of our ‘suecessful’’ merchants 
ie in poverty eventually, while their 


Sons grow up in habits of idleness and 
early di§sipation (as is also the case,. 


more or less, with most of the children 
of prominent men;) disease wastes 


their bodies, the disease which origi-- 
nates from demoralizing indulgences; 
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while the mind itself, fromthe want of 
a. sufiicient stimulus to energy, dwine 
dies to a point below mediocrity. As 
tothe daughters of the worldly eminent 
what becomes of them? They devo'e 
themselves to fashion, and dress, anid 
a vain show; to be wooed and won by 
men who grew up without occupation, 
looking for their father's fortune: or by 
adventurers, who live by their wits— 
the end being, that most incongruous 
of all-combinations, poverty and pride, 
with that most bootless of all ambi- 
tions, to keep up appearances—than 
which, ® more hideons, painful, and 
unsatisfying struggle, no human being: 
could ever encounter. In short, the 
rarest of all rare things in this country 
is, to finda grandchild enjoying the 
fortune or position of the grand parents, 
if, indeed, there be any grandchild at 
all; for disappointment, fed by want of 

ecupation, grinds ont the life, .and 
quite early, too, of the children of the 
world. A daughter of one of the 
richest men in America ten yeara ago, 
herself the wife of a great man, has an 
attendant, whose whole duty it is to 
keep her frem intoxication. Another 
daughter drank ravenously her cologne 
water, for want of spirits or opium, 
and died in her infatuation. 

Thus it is, that we regard the priva- 
tion and the poverty of the clergy as a. 
means of perpetuating the mental vigor 
the real thrift and position of our na- 
tion. They ave literally the salt of the 
earth; not only its preserving princi- 
ple of to-day, but for future time.— 
Great reason, then, have clergymen, 


and clergymen’s wives, to bear their 


present burdens of daily labor and 
daily stinting. Plain dwellings, plain 
clothing, plain food—and even that. 
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not over abundant—may be their por- 
tion here below; but, beside the reward 
above, they will be honored and aflec- 
tionately remembered, when they are 
dead and gone, by the very people for 
whom they Jabored, and who allowed 
them tolive on scanty salaries. But 
there is another and a higher reward 
than human appreciation—their influ- 
ences for good are perpetuated in their 
children, bodily, mental, and moral, 
and this is the pith of this article. ‘The 
straitened circumstances of ministers’ 
families give that kind of practical 
teaching, that suitableness and prepa- 
ration for practical life, in after years, 
which is so necessary to success. Hav- 
ing nothing to look for, but the results 


of their own exertions, they early learn 


to be self-reliant and thoughtful, im- 
pressing the ‘whole character with a 
manly dignity, which everywhere com- 
mands respect. In addition, knowing 


they must depend on themselves, they ~ 
at once begin those activities which 


ensure health, while, by the stern neces- 
sity of extremely plain fare and homely 
accommodations, with the impossi- 
bility of means to secure luxurious 
indulgences, or the opportunities of 
frivolous amusements and triflmg recre- 
ations, their bodies grow up to a vigor 
and a healtiffulness which give that 
power to mind which commands suc- 
cess in every department of human 
life. In addition to all these, there are 
those moral teachings, which fall as 
ceaselessly as the dews of the sky, and 


as gently, from earliest infancy, 
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moulding the character, and fixing those 
principles of action, fwhich so well 
sustain their, possessors in life’s con- 
flicts, and which elevate all with whom 
they come in contact. 


Take courage then, ye ‘ministers of 
the word.” You may feel straitened, 
and at times greatly discouraged, ‘be- 
cause of the way” through which yon 
are called to pass; but look at the re- 
ward! The affectionate and respectful 
remembrance of those you once preach- 
ed to, long after you are dead and 
gone, and forgotten it may be, by the 
great world, but never by them—just 
as you now think with reverential 
gratitude of the men who were your 
early ministers, and will continue to 
think thus, until life’s latest hour! And 
then, what solid satisfaction is there, . 
in leaving sons and daughters behind 
you who shall perpetuate your influen- 
ces, and live out your principles for 
generations to come! ‘That compulsory 
activity, and that compulsory plain- 
ness Of living. and that dearth of 
amusement and recreation and ‘‘enjoy- 
ment,” falsely so called, which your 
Itmited means entails on your children, 
these are the things that will make 
them what you would really have them 
to be—trnue men and women. They 
do not, it is true, inherit from you mil- 
lions of money, but you entail on 
them that necessity of industrous activ- 
ity, and that rational temperance, 
which are at once the foundation of | 
human happiness and human success. 
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GUY OF WARWICK. 
BY 8. E. M’KINLEY, A. M., M. D. 


[ Original. } 


be 


In robes of flame the sun sank down to rest, 
As garbed in steel, a very Mars in arms, 
The great Knight Gay with axe and lance an I shield, 
And falcheon, diapered with glistening gems, 
Along the russet woodlands took his way. 
Autumn sat on the hills, and as the wind 

W histled among the crimson mantled trees, 
The withering leaves; the latest of the year, 
Flutteringly twirling, fell athwart the road, 
Crisping and crackling ’neath his horses heels; 
And through the oaken pillars of the grove 
Crept, like a (rhouls, the owlet’s solemn shriek 
And the long howling of the hungry wolf. 
That time the Avon sighed between the edges 
Lining for many a mile her yellow shore, 

And mingling with the murmurs of the blast 
Her mounful moaning crept toward the Knight. 
And as he rode along with heavy heart, 

Anon there came a patter on his ear,— 

The sudden springing of a startled hare, 
Leaping along the leaf encumbererd road:— 


‘Then a'l was silence—silence undisturbed. 


Save as he passed a pool, a heron’s dull, 

Deep, dismal cry, as, rising from the 
Withering reeds that trembled as it flew, 

F lapped on heavy wing toward the wood. 

By this time in the Occident the sun 

Had sunken, showing but a crescent rim 

Above the swarthy hills that grimly stood 
Relieved, like Titans, on the crimson sky; 

And from the Orient’s amber, violet-eyed, 
Bright Dian, rayed in silver, trod the Heavens; 
While in the frosty North the Polar star 

And ‘Charles’-Wain” came out; and diamond-bright, 
The thousand gems that stud the purple arch 
Slid into sight. Orion, like a sword 

Flashed on his eyes and seemed to wave him on; 
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Mars gleamed the Warrior; golden Jupiter 
Shone all the God; and like a virgin nymph 
Unveiling only to the night her charms, 
Yellow-haired Hesper smiled upon his way. 
Slowly above the dusky wood the moon 
Rose as he rode, and soon her quiet. light 


Made shadows ot the Warrior and his steed, 


As, like a page, she traveled at his side. 
Nobly the night rolled on; and as it waned, 
The Warrior Guy, revolving in his mmd 
The many memories of his war-like youth, 
Thus murmured to himself aloud: 

What task is tlns of mine; 

And why, my moon of glory being full, 
Should I go forth again to feats of arms? 


Why should [labor more? Spreads not my fame 


Already throngh the Purple Orient, 

As his who stands the lordliest Knight of all 
That strive for eminence in daring deeds? 

King Arthur had no better: those that sat 
Cycling his table ronnd—those Kmghts whose 
Names would seem as simple satellites, 

In these loftier better days, to me, 

The princely. planet round which they revolve. 
Why should I then obey a tyrant King 

Who strives to rob me of my bride?) Why slay 
What God hath sent to purge and scourge his realm? 
Oh! miserable monarch, mean, unjust, 
Unknight!y hearted, narrow-souled 

That hopest ne’er again to see me stand 

The shadower of thy glory—that would steal 

My gentle eaglet, Ethelind, from her nest, 
What time the hunter Death shall strike her sire! 
Full well thou knowest, janus-visaged knave, 


That aged Warwick hath no other child, 


And fearest should Guy remain, his heirs 

Might shake the trembling pillars of thy throne. 
But yet thou knowest not Guy; for he goes forth — 
To do his bidding—aye, to crush this fiend 
Scorning thee while he slays it! Guy return! 
Cruy leave a foe behind bim, tumbling down 

The golden temple of his glorious fame® 

No! thongh he rides a Cartins, to his grave! 

A worthy warrier to mate with shame— 
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To blast the memory of that noble day 

W hen scarce a Mars, his sinewy arm unhorsed 

The hanghtiest Knights of Allemagne, and made 
My simple name the theme aud love of song. 

Shall I forget that when the festive board 

Followed the tournament, its Emperor rose, 

}'ull of a hero’s love for hero’s deeds 

And calling forth his own imperial child, 

Bade her select me as her bosom lord. 

It seems as yesterday! I see him stand 
There like a god, upon his golden throne, 

And hear his clarion voice rise, silver-shrill— 

}’or when I told my simple tale of love— 

How Ethelind and 1 in childish hours — 

Jlad roamed the woods together, how, when grown 
‘To wiser years, we were betrothed; and how, 
Anxious to give iny bride a noble name, 

J travelied now a simple errant Knight— 

He bade ime, fullof nobleness himself, return 

Aud wear the lady I had won so well. 

And more, when after many royal feasts, 

Aud Knightly sports at arms, I left her Kingly court 
‘He gave me, guerdon for my daring deeds 

And princely tribute to my Knightly worth, 

A. gentle falcon, lithe of limb and wing— 

A. snowy hound whose speed )out-stripped the wind, 
With suits of armour, golden chains, end steeds, 
Lightning-born barbs of fervid Araby; 

And bade me tell my Ethelind, they were 

‘The fruits the tree of Knighthood ever bore. 

Shall I forget all this? Shall I go back? 

And if I were so base to Knightly faith, 

The lordly lion, that in gratitude, 

Me having saved him from the Dragon’s maw, 
Follows my footsteps tamer than a dog, 

Should rend my recreant carcass limb from limb. 
Arouse my heart; a heart made heavy by the growing gloom 
And death-like stillness slowly stealing round, 

For I will slay this scourge, and shame this traitor 
King before his court, and make him own my worth. 
Then he shall stand the first forever more in song: 
Which having done, will I demand my bride. 
Whom should he dave refuse, from land to land, 
From sea to sea, from court to court, I go 
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Proclaiming him a felon Knight, false King, 
Unworthy gentleman and traitor knave! 
His name shall slumber in the arms of shame 
Till, growing crusted with its scaly scurf, 
It shall be svnonyme for shame itself. 
By this time in the misty West the night, 
Drawing her mantle round her, laid her down: 
To dreamy slumbers; and the dove-eyed dawn 
Waking, arose, unfurled her crimson wings 
And sdared in circling flight. The wood was passed; 
And now there came a wold, and now the Knight 
Gazed on the ravage of the dragon fiend 
Whose poisonous breath had slain the country round, 
On the tall trees that stretched their sapless arms 
As though with blessings o'er his plumed brow; 
And on the ground black, herbless, desolate 
Which, like the shores of the Lethean sea, 
Chaotic, lay in ridges all around, : bs 
The morn was chill. Along the fences lay 
The hoar-frost sparkling like dissolving pearl: 
On the dead trees it Jay and on the ground. 
At Jast the weary warrier reached a wood 
~ Lining a hill-side; and his heart grew faint, 
_ For like the thunder, echoing o’er the mount, 
Stunning his ears, arose the Dragons roar. 
But Guy, filled to the full with thoughts of fame, 
Drew a long breath, out-heaving his broad chest, 
And rode along toward the Dragons den. 
It wasadreary spot; a blackened gorge 
Rent as by lightning from the giant hills 
Frowned on his sight. Masses of riven rock 
Cumbered the groaning ground, while trunks of trees 
Full lightning scathed, and white with shrouds of moss, 
Rose up around him—wardens grim and grey 
Guarding the entrance of that weird-like land. 
Warup the blue sky bent above his head 
Dim with the distance. Never sun had lit 
‘The dreary darkness of that desolate spot. 
Fungi were on the trees; and all about 
AA ghastly mist arose from spray and stone | ae 
And soddened earth, creeping from each to each 
In ghastly shapes that thrilled his soul with fear. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | | 
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«J gxvy that man man his stom- 
ach as much as I do ‘his brain,” said 
an intelligent physician in speaking of 
one of the great men of the present day. 

A healthy condition of the digestive 
organs gives vigor to the whole man, 
physical and mental. Other things 
being equal, he whose stomach has no 
right to complain of ill usage, will ac- 
complish much more for the benefit of 
of his fellow creatures, as well as en- 
joy life far better himself. The in- 
genuous mind revolts at the idea of 
- oppressing, overtasking a faithful ser- 
vant. The capricious master or mis- 
tress that is not satisfied with the 
faithful discharge of the appropriate 
duties of a servant. is regarded with 
contempt. But alas! how common is 
it to overtask the energies of the diges- 
tive organs. Often are they impaired 
by unceasing activity during the early 
years of childhood. By way of secur- 
ing to the little one just entered into 
life, vigor of body and strength of 
lungs, a piece of fat bacon is some- 
times the first thing put into its mouth; 
in this way requiring a task of its ten° 
der stomach which very many in ma- 
ture life could not perform. The God 
of nature has indicated the most deli- 
_ cate food prepared by his own skill, as 
‘the most suitable for the young of our 
species. When, in any case, an in- 
— fant is deprived of its natural food, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the near- 
est imitation of that provided by its 
Maker is best for it. As soon as the 
— ‘Tittle creature can indicate its wants, 
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BE JUST TO YOUR STOMACH. 
[ Original. ] 


fond friends hasten to gratify them. 
Even during the early months of in- 
fancy, its little stomach is often over- 


loaded, causing pain and fretfulness; 


and sometimes, even throwing back 


_ by aneffort of nature to relieve itself, the 


food which has been given it. Con- 
trary to all common sense and sound 
reason, many regard this as an indica- 
tion of health. 


Let us follow the young traveller a lit- 


‘tle farther along the journey of life. 


Observe his habits. Food, fruit, can- 
dy, pickles, follow each other in quick 
succession,—an unnatural appetite is 
created, the more insatiable the more 
it is indulged; like the horse-leech it 
forever cries “give, give.” The in- 
dulgent nurse yields to the importuni- 
ties of the little one. A little quiet is 
purchased by satisfying present de- 
mands. A foundation is thus laid for 
wearisome days and nights. 

Smile not, gentle reader, at these 
homely thoughts. They are penned 
with the hope of arresting the atten- 
tion of the young mothers who read 
the Aurora. To such I would say, 
dear friends, while you fondly press to 
your bosoms those precious little trea- 
sures God has lent you, avail yourselves 
of every opportunity of acquiinting 
yourselves with their physical nature 
and wants. ‘True, their bodies are only 
earthen caskets containing gems of 
priceless value, but in this case the 
casket should be cared for on account 
of the influence the earthen casket ex- 
erts over the gem itself. ‘Rhose whose 
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cheeks would burn with shame at the 
bare insinuation of drinking immoder- 
ately, confess without a blush that 
they have eaten too much, forgetting 
that in holy writ, surfeiting and drun- 
kenness are in the same category. 

The glutton es well as the drunkard 
sins not only against his own body 
and mind, but against his fellow crea- 
tures, against all within the circle of 
his influence; not only by unfitting 
himself to accomplish all the good he 
might otherwise do, but by positive 
evil. The nerves sympathize with the 
stomach, the man is depressed in spir- 
its; out of humor with himself and 
~ mankind in general, and fretful and dis- 
agreeable in his own family in particu- 
lar. 

I have spoken only of the “lords of 
creation,” but I cannot deny that even 
“gentle woman” is sometimes guilty of 
sins against the stomach, and other 
sins that follow in their train. Noth- 
ing is so great a foe to that patience 
which is entirely indispensable to a 
faithful discharge of the duties of a 
mother and mistress, as disordered, ir- 
ritable nerves, which prompt to fret 
and scold, to ‘knock down and drag 
out.” The uninitiated cannot under- 
stand this, but I fear that too many 
readers of the ‘‘Aurora” have learned 
by sad experience what I mean. 
Does not this subject deserve a little 
thought from the mothers and daugh- 
ters of our land? Do they not suffer 
personally and relatively from this 
evil? May we not legitimately inquire 
into its origin and the means of rem- 
edy? Are not the daughters of Eve 
the tempters? Prompted, perhaps, by 
the mere ambition to excel her neigh- 
bors in the variety and superiority of 
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‘past. 


her viands, the careful housewife bendg 
all her energies in that direction. The 
most tempting dishes are spread before 
her family and guests, such as no ordi. 
nary degree of self-restraint would 
enable them to decline. Besides, they 
do not often suspect the lurking eyil 
till it has accomplished its work by 
undermining the citidal of health. 

The child, reared in the midst of 
luxuries, is unprepared to uncounter 
the stern realities of life. His ener. 
gies, mental and physical are enervated; 
his power to resist temptation in every 


form weakened, he’ goes forth in the 


world an easy prey to the destroyer, 
May this not be one’ reason why the 
sons of pious parents often fall into 
vice after leaving the parental roof. 
The habit of self indulgence formed 
under the eye of the fond mother proves 
their ruin. 

The wants of the Es are mul- 
tiplied. ‘Trifles are to them matters of 
serious inconvenience. Their comfort 
depends on so many little things, it is 
hard to find them altogether; while the 
simple, frugal habits of others enable 
them to move along quietly, with com- 
fort to themselves and others. 

My mind reverts to scenes of other 
days; domestic scenes in rural life; 
happy family gatherings at eventide, 
Not around a sumptuous board, but in 
the open air, each with cup or glass in 
hand, to receive the cool, refreshing 
milk, from the broad pewter basin, 
fresh from the spring-house, over 
whose rocky bottom gurgled the limped 
stream. <A broad hoe-cake or johnny- 
cake of corn bread completed the re- 
Then came the joke and laugh, 
in which the well pleased parents 


joined. Those scenes have long since 


| 
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ssed away in that particular house- 
hold which fills my mind’s eye. 
fragile form of the mother is no lon- 
ger seen; the father yet remains to bless 


his posterity, bending only slightly, un- 


The der the weight of four score years. 


RESTORED AFFECTION. 


“You don’t love my mother,” said 
little Ellen Crosby, slowly retreating 
from her father with her hands behind 
her, and her lips quivering as she 
spoke. 

“What do you mean, pet?’’ he ex- 
claimed, springing after her, and dyaw- 
ing her resisting form towards him;— 
“that 1s a very strange thing for a lit- 
tle girl to say; what put it into your 
head that father don’t love mother?’» 
he continued, smoothing back the soft 
hair from her white forehead, and look- 
-ing earnestly into her downcast eye. 

“Because when. mamma went away 
from the table you spoke cross, and 


said she was always sick; and she has. 


got a headache,’’ added the child while 
the tears trickled down her cheeks; ‘I’ve 
been sitting beside her all the afternoon, 
and rubbing her forehead; and she is 
sick and tired very often, and you 
never tell her you are sorry, nor kiss 
her as you do me.”? 

Charles Crosby drew his little girl 
closer tohis bosom. Her artless words 
had fallen like fire upon his heart. Hoe 
felt instantly that he had spoken harshly. 


more than once to the gentle being who- 


had never given him an unkind word. 
Seven years of his wedded life had 
passed calmy and fleetly. Being young 


te him. 


and impulsive when he married, he 
could hardly appreciate the deep, holy 
love which his sweet bride treasured 
for him and him only. After the ro- 


-mance of the affair, as it seemed to 


him, had settled into a quiet, perhaps 


“monotonous reality, his restless spirit 


yearned for some fresh novelty. ‘Te 
work through the day, to come home 
at night and spend the evening hours 
by the side of his wife and infant child, 
whose beautiful face gleamed like a rose- 
bud upon the white pillow in her little 
wicker-basket cradle, became tiresome 
He wished his Ellen had 
more vivacity, more brilliancy, forget- 
ting that ‘these might accompany 4& 
variableness of temperament that would 
have made his beautiful home unhappy. 
Ellen was an excellent wife; hers was 
that inward purity which stamps upon 
the features a loveliness far beyond mere 
beautv. Nobody hesitated to call her 
handsome; her ways were winning, her 
form. slight and fragile; withal she had 
much prudence and was so good a man- 
ager, that from the timeof his marriage, 
Charles Crosby had been accumulating 
riches. But she needed much affection 
and much care. She was delicate, and 
so sensitive that a word of reproach 
from one she esteemed, would sometimes. 


} 
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‘cause serious illness. The language of 
her full blue eyes, as they were often 
fixed upon the noble face of her hus- 
band, was “‘love me; oh! how I yearn 
for your full, unrestrained love!’’ then 
they would fall to the floor, while the 
chilling consciousness that he was not 
towards her in manners as he had once 
been, and oh! she feared, not in heart 
—would send an icy thrill through 
every fibre of her frame. Of late, 
Charles Crosby had often become an 
alien to his home, until the midnight 
hour; he had found, as he thought, 
choice and congenial spirits, and with 
them “the spirit of woe,” that is ‘‘the 
spirit of wine.’ His fine manners were 


disappearing; his home was not an 


earthly paradise to him now—he had 
grown very cold and very worldly; 
indeed he knew not the extent of the 
change in himself. 

He worshipped his lovely child; and 
called her by the sweet names of 
‘fairy,’ and “pet,” and ‘‘darling.”’ 
She was in truth such an one as few, 
very few parents are blest with; a child 
of neither ordinary beauty nor intellect; 
and but for her mother’s judicious care 
and teaching, her powerful mind might 
have too swiftly expanded, and ripen- 
ed more quickly than the growth of 
this world will allow, unless the rare 
exotic is to be transplanted into hea- 
ven. 
~ Charles Crosby sat with his cheek 
resting upon little Ellen's head; the 
dear child once or twice unconsciously 
sighed, and these sighs were arrows to 
the wounded spirit of the father, 

“Darling, you speak strangely,’’ he 
said after a long pause, during which 
conscience had been busy: ‘‘father hes 
a great deal of hard work to do, and 


[January, 
comes home tired and perhaps a little 
fretful sometimes, but then he—he—hg 
does—love your mother,’’ he said slow. 
ly, and wondering what had become of 
the glowing delight he had once felt 
at the mere mention of her name. 

“Do you, do you really love her 
then?’’ asked the child, sitting upright 
on his knee, and fixing her full, beau. 
tiful eyes upon him; ‘how strange! 
I thought by what mamma said, that 
you hated her, almost.” 

“By what mamma said!’’ exclaimed 
her father hastily, while a feeling of 
anger shot through his heart at the sud- 
den surmise that his wife had been stri- 
ving to alienate the child’s affection 
from him; ‘‘what did mamma say, 
Elien?”’ he demanded sternly. 

“Don’t look so hard at me, father,” 
she replied, pressing her snowy hands 
over his eves; ‘‘mamma didn’t tell me, 
but she told God.”’ 

More and more astonished, Charles 
gazed upon the child without speaking, 
and after a moment’s: pause, she con- 
tinned, ‘I went into mamma’s room 
this afternoon, before I knew she was 
sick, but I heard her talking, so I went 
on tiptoe. She was kneeling down by 
the bed and praying to our Father in 
Heaven; and cried and sobbed as I do 
sometimes when I am naughty, but I 
knew she was never naughty—good, 
dear mamma—was she ever naughty, 
papa?” she asked artlessly, and wait- 
ing for a reply, | 

“She never was—to yon or me,” 
answered the father, choking down his 
emotion. 

“Well, then I heard her pray; I 
knew she wouldn't care if I did, because 
she takes me with her sometimes; and 


she asked the dear God if he would 
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make her husband love her; and said 


that he went away from his home, and 
liked other people better; and she said 
her heart was breaking tvo; and oh! 
she cried so bad,’’—continued the child, 
giving such a mournful emphasis to the 
Jast two words, that the father’s lip 
trembled and the tears came to his eyes. 

«And then she turned round and 
saw me; and she called me to her and 
hugged me tight, and said I was a 


precious child, and kept asking me if I 


was sure 1 loved her—very, very sure 
—till the wild light in her eyes almost 
frightened me. I kept telling her she 
was my blessed mother, and I loved 
her better than anybody in the whole 
world except my fathet; and then she 


told me I mustlove you dearly, for you 


was a kind father to me, and perhaps 
she wouldn't live long; and if they did 
put her into the cold ground, I must 
make you forget it by my goodness and 


affection; but I never could forget it, 


could you, father, if they put my own 
sweet mother into the cold ground?” 

This was too much; Charles Crosby 
started from his chair, and placing Ellen 
on a low seat, strode rapidly through 
the room. 
down his face, but he kept them hidden 
from the little one, who sat timidly 
still on her cricket, almost afraid to 
move for fear she had angered her father. 
Not so. A flood of the old tenderness 
had rushed back upon his heart. In- 
stead of the demure and gentle Ellen, 
his memory pictured an angel of whom 
he had been all unworthy. <A pure, 
radiant spirit who had sat by her house- 
hold hearth in loneliness and sadness; 
witha slowly, surely breaking heart— 
a heart yearning and dying for love; 
unappreciated, lightly esteemed, seldom 


The tears were raining. 
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‘addressed in the language of affection, 


and yet returning smiles for cold looks; 
never complaining; oh! had such an 
one blessed his dwelling and he had not 
dreamed how priceless atreasure. He 
paused before her portrait, the young 
wife in the robes of the bridal seemed 
So joyous, yet subdued; just as happy 
as she had appeared on the day he 
could first call her his own. Now only 
one thought echoed and _ re-echoed 
through his brain; ‘ should she die— 
oh! should she die!” 

F’or some moments he stood trans- 
fixed, striving to check the bursting 
sob that was almost stifling him, when 
he felt a slight pull at his coat, and 
turning, there stood little Ellen, her 
eyes all moist, and her pretty lips half 
parted; “Papa,” she half whispered, 
“mayn’t I go up stai7s and tell mamma 
you do love her dearly?” 

He caught her to his .breast, and 


‘clasped her with the warmth of his new 


love close in his arms; he kissed her 
again and again, blessing his Maker 
that “ont of the months of babes and 
sucklings He has ordained praise;” 
then releasing the delighted child, he 
said, ‘‘Yes, darling, you may if you 
wish.” 
The child flew up stairs, while her 
father followed more slowly, ‘‘Mam- 
ma,” she sereamed, boundjng into the 
room, ‘‘you wont ery any more, nor 
have the headache now, father says be 


loves. vou dearly; he told me so; he 


loves you dearly, my own mamma.” 
The poor woman sprang to her fees; 
she could not comprehend the scene; 
she was bewildered; her fair cheeks 
flushed and grew pallid by turns; she 
she looked first at her husband and then 
at little Ellen, who had expected her 


| 
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mother to laugh outright, and appear the piano forte opened and giving forth. 
as fleeful as she; innocent being. sweet sounds as of old, under the touch 
“Bllen,” said her husband in falter- of the now light-hearted wife. and a 
ing tones, ‘our child is our peacema- note was sent to the old rendezvous, in 
ker; she has made me a better man; I which Charles Crosby declined the 
do love you, Ellen, will you forgive me honor of being made President of the 
for my coldness and neglect?”’ Loyal Club. He never met with his 
With a low, thrilling cry of delight, old companions again. 
the wife fell within her husband’s arms; 
he was forgiven; he was happy; in that 
moment old barriers were broken down, 
old associations forgotten, and he sol- 
emnly resolved, with the help of God, 
to be no more an alien from home; to 
remember the vows he had taken and 
- become worthy of his gentle wife. 
The parlor was a right cheery place 
that evening; little Ellen sat up later 
than usual, because she was too happy 
tosleep. The astral shed a flood of ‘5 “Father says he loves you dearly, 
red light over the neat, weil ordered Mamma, yon won't cry any more 
room, the table was filled with books, now!” Wuat Nort. 


Little Ellen is now large Ellen, but 
as happy, and bright, and beautiful as 
ever. She will soon give her hand to 
one worthy of herlove; and she remem- 
bers, as if it were but yesterday, the 
dark hour when she found courage to 
tell her father that ‘‘he did not love her 
mother.’’ Still more vividly does she 
recollect the wild and joyful. feeling 


with which she ran up stairs, exclaim- 
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To apologize for not having written woman’s heart, will feel disposed to 
more ourselves for the present No. of chide us for devoting our whole time 
the Avrora, while we can present our and attention to him, even to the neg- 
readers with original articles in such lect of Editorial duties. 
variety and of so much excellence, 
from the pens of our contributors, belief that returning health is begin- 
might seem a work of supererogation. ning slowly to renovate his exhausted 
But if any apology is requisite, wecan frame, and that we willere long be able 
merely state the fact, that for weeks to prosecute our literary labors with- 
past a beloved husband has been pros- out involving the neglect of duties of 
trated by disease, and in a condition a more sacred character. The kind- 
which demanded unremitting attention ness and sympathy of the friends by 
both night and day. Sure we are, that whom we are surrounded, which has 
no reader of the Aurora, who hasa been manifested to a degree quite af- _ 


We are this morning, happy in the 


\ 
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fectin? during this affliction, incline us 
the more confidently to presume upen 
the forbearance of our readers gen- 
erally. 

We trust that contributors who may 
discover mistakes in their articles, will 
excuse it siuce eyes from which sleep 
has departed, are slow to detect typo- 
graphical errors, and we hope also that 
the numerous friends and contributors 
whose private letters remain unan- 
swered will receive this explanation as 
satisfactory in regard to our silence to- 


wards them. 


We have recently received several 
private letters, enquiring ‘‘who Euge- 
nia is?” and making various comments 
upon her ‘Letters to Young Ladies.” 
This. leads ns to fear that some of our 
fair readers may feel disappointed when 


they discover that she has omitted to 
write for the present No. If this be 


so, we would assure them that Eugenia 
has lost none of her interest in her 
young friends, and that her pen will 
again be in motion for their edification 
just so soon as the restored health of 
her family will permit. We will also 


Havina had no opportunity, for the 
reasons before stated, of reading or re- 
viewing any new works, the past month, 
we offer the following burlesque on re- 
views generally, written by another, 
which we think may afford some amuse- 
ment to the more youthful portion of 
our readers. 


Portfolio. 
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add that their curiosity shall be grat- 
ified after Eugenia has said all she 
wishes to say over that signature. 


It has been suggested that it would 
be well to reiterate the statement made 
at the commencement of our editorial 
career, namely, that all vexed questions, 
both in religion and polities, we intend 
to let alone, believing them to be unin- 
teresting and unprofitable to that class 
for whom the Avrora is especially in- 
tended. It is our desire that the pages 
of the Aurora should reflect the prin- 
ciples and the spirit of pure and unde- 
filed religion, and that all its teachings 
should be based upon the revealed 
will of God, but with partizan strife it 
will have nothing whatever to do. 
Contested questions we regard as alto- 
gether foreign to its mission, and would 
consider them entirely out of place if 
introduced to its pages. ‘The poet says 

“The Spirit like a peaceful dove, 

Flies from the realms of noise and strife,” 
and we prefer to believe that the ladies 
both from taste and principle would 
choose to do the same. — 


THE LOVER'S LAMENT—A Voice 0 the 
Single.”’—Prepared expressly for a public oo- 
casion. 


This is a beautiful little monody, 
written in the author’s happiest veih. 


‘It stands unrivaled in point of [sim- 


plicity and glow of oppression, while 
its tenderness,. combined with logical 
arrangement, forcibly reminds the rea- 
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der of Coleridge’s sweetest and most 
convincing lays. As we have a 
copy before us, we will present the 
opening stanza, which is a fair speci- 
men of its merits: | 
“My love is dead—yes my love is dead; 
She had the brain fever in her head— 
And because it was not removed from there, 
She abruptly departed—the Lord only knows 
where.” | 
What can be more touching than this 


first line? It at once presents the full 
cause of the writer’s lamentation. He, 
like many others, had evidently for a 
long-time cherished a tender affection 
for the dear object which he chooses to 
desiginate ‘“‘Love.’”’ The term ‘‘love’’ 
is without doubt here used in a sub- 
stantive sense, for in the following line 
he says, ‘‘She,’’ &c., clearly referring 
to a female of his own species. Now 
the lamp of life was extinguished— 
How could he restrain this frantic ex- 
clamation? Next’ he satisfies our na- 
tural inquiry as to the cause of her un- 
timely end. He announces that his fa- 
vorite had been afflicted with ‘‘the 
brain fever.”” How she contracted the 
disease is not stated. Herein that prin- 
ciple of our natures which renders it 
painful to detail the particulars of a 
melancholy incident is properly exer- 


learn the exact locality of thie 4 


malady—without this stateme 
situation of disease would be 
only to those skilled in the science of 
Physiology. Alas! how destitute are 
our Colleges and Seminaries of this 
branch of education? The two fol- 
lowing lines are at first view a little 
obscure. A transposition of the sen- 
tence renders its meanjng unmistaka- 
ble. The design of the existing order 
was doubtless to place the pronoun ‘it’ 
as near as possible to the term it rep- 
resents. We should be happy to no- 
tice farther the force of expression, 
with the pervading sentiment of tender 
submission which is evinced in these 
lines. Our felicity would be greatly 
increased by referring to the poetic in- 
spiration and rythmatic melody, which 
perfumes the entire production of a 
vernal fragrance that shall never perish 
but with the memory. ‘The article 
stands as an able self-witness. Our 
pen would be but a charred fire-poker 
thrust ina golden vase of pearls and 
sparkling rubies. We would earnest- 
ly solicit all to pay a close attention 
to this able article when it shall again 
be read from the public rostrum. 
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